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CONTEMPORARY CONSERVATISM 


TurEx books, published in 1946 1, provide the basis of this article. The 
roup of Conservatives, under the chairmanship of Sir Cuthbert Headlam, 
wh _ produced Some Proposals for Constitutional Reform, was a strong 
e, in which historical scholarship was combined with parliamentary 
xperience. Its proposals are practical in the sense that they are concerned 
ith action to be taken or avoided and not with the theoretical reasons 
for such action. It follows that the political theory on which the report 
is based is implicit in it and not explicit. 
One interesting point is that the report, drafted before the general 
‘Plection of 1945 but revised after it, accepts the constitution substantially 
sit stands. ‘ We are agreed that the problems of government by which 
‘this country is faced to-day can be solved within the framework of the 
existing Constitution ’ (p. 9). Anyone who reads the report in the hope 
‘of discovering some patent way of preventing the Labour Party, or any 
'party, from gaining an unchallengeable position in Parliament will be 
Eissppointed. The present franchise and the present electoral system 
“are accepted and the usual arguments against the Alternative Vote and 
BProportional Representation set out. It is perhaps a sign of confidence 
in the political future of Conservatism or of a laudable objectivity in the 
members of the group that they should prefer to see a strong party in 
power, even if it is that of their opponents, rather than to see power 
divided between two or three parties, none of them with a clear majority. 


‘ The allegation that under our existing system election results are a dis- 
tortion of public opinion is not, in fact, true. What actually happens is not 
that a minority in the country returns a majority to the House of Commons, 
but that a swing over of opinion in the country is reflected in a somewhat 
exaggerated degree in the House of Commons, This is not necessarily a bad 
thing, since it ensures that a party which has won the approval of the country 


1 Some Proposals for Constitutional Reform: Being the Recommendations of a Group of 
Conservatives. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) H. Bennett: Must England Fall? (Allen and 
Unwin.) Aubrey Jones: The Pendulum of Politics. (Faber and Faber.) 
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at a General Election secures an effective working majority in the House of 
Commons (p. 33).’ 


Although the report uses the words ‘democracy’ and ‘democratic’ 
without attempting to define them it is sufficiently plain that, regarding 
a@ democracy as the best constitutional form, it considers the present 
constitution, based on the representation of numbers, democratic. 

Now it is perfectly true that we may have to fight for this principle 
of numerical representation unless we want something a great deal 
worse. That seems the warning to be drawn from a speech of Mr. 
Silverman’s in the House of Commons on November 18th. 


‘I say that free elections are only valuable as the method and footway to 
democracy. If they do not lead to democracy, they really have no right ; 
there is no divine — of the party system any more than there is a divine 
right of kings.’ 


There may be no divine right of the party system, but there must be 
something good about it when it is threatened in such a way and from 
such a quarter. At the same time it is interesting to observe how com- 
pletely Conservatives have abandoned the principle of giving representa- 
tion to particular interests and, on historical grounds, to particular 
localities. Hardly a voice is raised in the Conservative Party against 
equal electoral districts. Bentham and the Utilitarians might well be 
satisfied but, in point of fact, the principle of numerical representation is 
constantly obliged to contend with the strength of particular interests. 
Between the first and second Reform Acts it was in conflict with, and in 
many constituencies was vitiated by, the political strength of Dukes of 
Omnium : to-day, though nominally it enjoys its utmost logical exten- 
sion, it is threatened by the political strength of the Trade Union Congress. 
So far as Conservatism is coming to represent the unorganised as against 
the organised interests it is obliged to defend the principle of numerical 
representation, imperfect as it may be in its qualitative production. 
We shall see later what effect this has upon Conservative principles. For 
the moment it is sufficient to notice it as one among several indications 
in the report that any major constitutional change at the present time 
will be for the worse. 

This may very well be true, but it has the effect of paralysing action 
to check some very obvious, and, in the view of Conservatives, unfor- 
tunate tendencies in contemporary constitutional development. On what 
is really the central point the report says (p. 106) : 


‘It is, of course, constitutionally impossible to restrict the law-making 
power of Parliament. Parliament is legally sovereign, and the Courts must 
enforce any statute duly enacted, however unreasonable and oppressive it 
may be.’ 


The doctrine of parliamentary sovereignty in more or less its present 
legal form has been, for at least two centuries, at the very root of the 
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constitution. But its present practical form is a much later development. 
So long as party organisation was embryonic, and often chaotic, it was 
impossible for the government in power to count on an automatic majority. 
Indeed, it was often impossible for them to count with confidence on any 
majority at all. Over and over again, in the crises of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the Government did not know how a vital division would go ; and 
the actual voting strength of the parties after a Victorian general election 
could not be satisfactorily computed before the first big division. The 
party system in its present form, with nearly every member returned 
specifically to support his party in carrying out a particular programme, 
has profoundly eltered the working effect, as distinct from the legal 
validity, of parliamentary sovereignty. Another important considera- 
tion is this: that while in theory sovereignty is exercised by the King- 
in-Parliament, that is, by King, Lords and Commons, in practice it is 
exercised almost entirely by the Commons.alone. The checks and 
balances formerly supplied by the Upper House and the Crown are gone. 
The report does not call for their restoration or for anything in the nature 
of a substitute. It is silent on the functions of the Crown. This is under- 
standable in a work which is neither a text-book of constitutional law 
nor a speculative essay in political theory, but it is not a subject which 
can be entirely avoided in this article. The Crown was never more 
powerless than at this moment and never, probably, held in greater 
popular affection. The Kensington squatters talked of appealing to the 
King against eviction and an even more interesting thing occurred in 
County Durham, affording a very curious commentary upon several 
aspects of the constitutional position. The employee of a (Socialist) local 
authority, who had failed to maintain payment of his dues to his trade 
union, was dismissed from his employment: he appealed, personally 
and directly, to the Crown : his letter (according to the Press) was referred 
to the Ministry of Pensions. This series of events illustrates three things : 
the character of the sanctions which can be used against an individual 
subject under democratic, representative government ; the way in which 
the King stands, in the popular belief, as the ultimate source of right 

and justice and decency ; the helplessness of the Crown in answering such 

an appeal and providing a remedy. A question, speculative at present, 

but which may, in certain circumstances, become one of the first import- 

ance is this : does the Crown possess, and, in the last resort will it exercise, 

an ultimate power of interference with a government which commands 

@ majority in the House of Commons, if the policy of that government 

threatens national interests in an immediate and vital form? Reduced 
to practical terms, could and would the Crown, against the will of the 

Prime Minister, dissolve a House of Commons which was prepared to 
establish the single-party state, or to ratify a military alliance with the 

U.S.8.R. directed against the United States or to divorce Northern 

Ireland from the British Empire ? Alternatively, could and would the 

Crown refuse the right of dissolution to a Prime Minister who wished to 

obtain a ‘ mandate ’ from the electorate for such steps as these ? These 
Vou, CXLI.—No, 840 * 
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are matters worth consideration, and it is worth while remembering the 
of misrepresentation and vulgarity to which, during the late war, 

the Press of the Left sank in this country in its vilification of the monarchs, 

and especially the Kings of Greece and Yugoslavia, among our Allies. 


To the House of Lords the report devotes a considerable amount of | 


space, and its treatment of the theme illustrates its intelligent and con- 
structive handling of details within a negative framework. It does not 
contemplate the use of a Second Chamber as a political rival to the 
House of Commons. This rules out the argument for an elected Second 
Chamber, even if a satisfactory method of election could be found, but 
@ case is put forward for such a radical reform in composition as would 
enable a Second Chamber to carry out more usefully its functions as a 
revising and advisory body. It is proposed that it should consist of 
(a) hereditary peers being the first of their creation ; (b) hereditary peers 
who have succeeded to their creation and who have qualified by service 
under the Crown or by membership of the Privy Council, the House of 
Commons, a County Borough or County Council ; (c) the holders of life 
peerages ; (2d) Lords of Appeal in Ordinary ; (e) Lords Spiritual. Such 
a body would probably be sufficiently flexible in its composition to pro- 
vide a high level of knowledge and debating power, and, assuming that 
anyone was influenced by debate, would have a useful existence. The 
compilers of the report hold the belief (supported, no doubt, by the amount 
of parliamentary experience available within their group) that debate 
can still be effective. 


* No Government, even though it may command a large and well-disciplined 
majority, can afford to ignore criticism in the House of Commons, provided 
that such criticism is not confined to the mere reiteration of an opposing policy 
already rejected by the electorate. The effectiveness of criticism in the House 
of Commons is to be judged not by the number of divisions carried against a 
Government, but by the nature of the amendments which a Government is 
induced to accept. It is a mistake to suppose that because a Minister in charge 
of a bill has refused to accept a particular amendment, the purpose for which 
it was intended is thereby wholly frustrated. He will often find some alterna- 
tive and more suitable way of meeting the criticism of Parliament ’ (p. 90). 


The same approach is evident in the matter of parliamentary control 
of the executive and in the relations between the executive and the 
judiciary. The report attempts no stand for the rule of law in the sense 
of the ordinary law administered by the ordinary courts. It impliedly 
accepts the description of the judicial hearing of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion cases as ‘cumbersome ’ (p. 109) and explicitly accepts the creation 
of statutory bodies, with penal powers, to reorganise and control specific 
industries (p. 108). It does not even consider that the report of a public 
servant empowered to hold a public enquiry ought to be published, and 
it has no comment to make on the growing practice among public bodies 
of paying the costs and damages of their servants who have been suc- 
cessfully sued for defamation. It recognises, indeed, the undesirability of 
perpetuating ‘emergency ’ powers, but it believes that the executive must 
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have very considerable administrative and even quasi-judicial discretion 
and trusts to the vigilance of Parliament to check any absolutist tendencies. 

Since this article attempts to deal rather with matters of political 
opinion than with constitutional detail much of the ground covered by 
the report falls outside its survey, although both the practical politician 
and the teacher or student of constitutional law will benefit by reading 
the careful proposals relating to the Civil Service, the organisation of 
the State departments and the working of the constitution in the spheres 
of foreign and economic policy. Historically speaking, the Conservative 
Party (so far as it is accurately represented by this group), having 
accepted what we may call the 1911 (that is, the post-Parliament Act) 
constitution, as the Tory Party accepted the 1688 constitution, is sub- 
jecting that constitution to intelligent and constructive discussion, in 
its detailed working. This is what the Tory Party failed to do with the 
1688 constitution : it is also what the Conservative Party itself failed 
to do when it was in power between the two wars ; as witness its refusal 
to deal with the questions of delegated powers and remedies against the 
Crown in the light of the authoritative reports published on those sub- 
jects. Nevertheless, the report leaves the most urgent constitutional 
problem of the day unsolved. What is there to prevent the mass of 
power accumulated in the House of Commons and transferred by it to 
the Cabinet being used to impose totalitarianism ? For the sake of argu- 
ment, what is there in law or practice to prevent the enactment of a 
completely Communistic constitution ? To say that the report has left 
this problem unsolved and the ‘road to serfdom ’ open does not mean 
that there is any ready or easy solution. The solution of a written eon- 
stitution on the United States model, with explicit guarantees of indivi- 
dual rights protected by judicial control, and with a powerful, elected 
Second Chamber, however attractive it may be in some ways, is imprac- 
ticable for us for at least two reasons. It is open to the possibilities of 
deadlock and stalemate, which, in the sphere of foreign relations, the 
United States may be able to afford but which we cannot afford. In the 
second place, the Federal Constitution started with the immense advantage 
of representing, behind sectional and local interests, a widely, nationally- 
held political philosophy. One may add, also, that political thinking 
in this country is at too low an ebb to be fit for the task of writing a new 
constitution. If the policy of fundamental constitutional change is 
abandoned, as for the present it must be, the next possibility is that of 
increasing the checks and balances against the power of the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons, by strengthening the judiciary against the 
executive, the Second Chamber as against the First and by upsetting the 
present party system by the introduction of such measures as Propor- 
tional Representation. This policy, also, the report dismisses. There is 
left the policy of making the constitutional machine (by whatever party 
it is controlled) as efficient as possible, trusting to the vigilance of Parlia- 
ment and the influence of debate to prevent it from becoming a despotism, 
and, of course, working it on Conservative principles. 
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But what are Conservative principles ? Mr. Bennett’s Must England 
Fall ? is not to be studied as an exposition of Conservative principles, 
but as a collection of beliefs and prejudices, good and bad, founded and 
unfounded, which (whatever may be Mr. Bennett’s own political views) 
are only too apt to pass for political thinking among Conservatives. 
The book is advertised by its publishers as having been written with 
‘limitless audacity.’ If it is audacious to disprove Mr. Pritt’s argument 
about the peace-loving nature of non-capitalist states by referring to 
Russian aggression ageinst Finland and Poland, it is a piece of audacity 
which has been rivalled by almost every person in this country who is 
blessed with the capacity to think at all. On the otber hand, it is 
extremely audacious to argue that ‘the United States the greatest of all 
industrial countries have always been the most peaceful ’ (p. 116) because 
there is always the danger that someone might point to the war of 1812 
largely engendered on the American side by the desire to acquire 
Canada), the Mexican War of 1846-48 and the Civil War in disproof of 
any inherent American tendency to the peaceful settlement of disputes. To 
say (p. 117) that ‘Germany ’ (whatever that means) has always waged war 
against ‘humanism,’ including Rome, Christianity, Catholicism, French 
rationalism, liberalism, democracy and ‘all ideas that might have a 
universal s pplication ’ is to court the accusation of failing to distinguish 
between the very different values and implications of these doctrines and 
even that of total ignorance of the Thirty Years’ War in which a good part 
of ‘Germany’ was engaged in fighting for the Roman form of Catholicism. 

It is very necessary and laudable that we should recall in these days all 
that capitalism has done in providing that immense advance in the 
material conditions of life in this country over the last century and a half. 
That is one thing. It is quite another to erect a figure which Mr. Bennett 
calls ‘the business man ’ into an object of worship. ‘ The business man,’ 
he says (p. 57), ‘is always envied. His mental outfit is intellectual 
elasticity, inherent energy and constancy.’ Not only do comparatively 
few men in any occupation possess all these qualities, but the possession 
of them would ensure the success not merely of a business man but of a 
burglar or a smash-and-grab raider. With the competence of the business 
man Mr. Bennett contrasts ‘Planning’ which means for him ‘ under- 
writing the lack of ideas and statesmanship of politicians, bureaucrats, 
and others incapable of thinking things through’ (p. 82). His ideal, 
apparently, is a state of society in which ‘ captains of industry ’ can rise 
from the proletariat. 

But to what should they rise and what else, beyond money, should 
they bring with them? Mr. Bennett does not seem to ask himself these 
questions but, he says, ‘ as time goes on we shall use the word Victorian 
as a short epitome of all the English virtues’ (p. 219). That, certainly, 
justifies the promise of audacity for it seems to draw no distinction 
between the England of 1837 and 1897 and to ignore both the tawdry 
statesmanship of the Palmerston era and the examples of careful ‘ plan- 
ning ’ that lay between. For, of course, to contrast the present ‘ planned ’ 
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age with an ‘unplanned’ Victorian age is to talk nonsense. Baring 
‘planned ’ in Egypt as Cardwell ‘ planned ’ at the War Office and Bright 
and Cobden in Manchester. The Victorian age was very far from being 
the paradise of the successful business man or the free-for-all scramble 
which Mr. Bennett appears to think it was. The business man was less 
important than the professional man on the one hand and the financier 
on the other. The influence of organised religion, of a social hierarchy 
still closely connected with land-owning, of an intelligent and well- 
informed periodical press and of the universities had an immense cumula- 
tive controlling force. Comparatively few of the most important Vic- 
torian figures rose from the proletariat or had missed a university educa- 
tion. If the Victorian age is to be defended it must be defended on the 
ground that it was pre-eminently the age, not of the great proprietor or 
of the successful captain of industry, but of the well-educated, university- 
trained professional man. It is hardly necessary to add that no society 
so incoherent and undisciplined as Mr. Bennett envisages could have 
endured so long. The Victorians were greatly given to planning the 
lives of the unfortunate and dependent: of the poor, of convicts, of 
servants and children. Where they differed from us was that they left 
a large class of the heads of households, from the lower-middle reaches 
of society upwards, free, not to choose and act for themselves, but. to 
choose and act within the rules and limitations laid down by society, 
which might prohibit the playing of music in public parks on Sundays 
but saw no objection to the public buying dangerous drugs, by the pint 
if it so desired, in grocers’ shops. The time has more than come, indeed, 
for a thorough and detailed revision of our history in the last century. 
In the meantime, nothing is to be gained, for purposes of political thinking 
or any other, by treating the infinitely complex ‘ Victorian age’ as a 
sort of static Utopia. 

Mr. Bennett’s attitude is in many respects not unlike that of the 
middle-class Philistine of the sixties and ’seventies against whom Arnold 
inveighed. It is relevant to the article to point out the consequences, 
for Conservatism, of the hand-to-mouth utilitarianism which then 
dominated society. A quotation from one of Trollope’s novels, The 
Bertrams (1859) will serve. Trollope was speaking of the period just 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws and wrote : 

‘ At that time men had not learnt thoroughly by experience, as they how 
have, that no reform, no innovation-experience almost justifies us in saying, 
no revolution stinks so foully in the nostrils of an English Tory as to be abso- 
lutely irreconcilable to him. When taken in the refreshing waters of office 
any such pill can be swallowed. This is now a fact recognised in politics ; and 
it is a great point in favour of that party that their power of deglutition should 
be so recognised. Let the people want what they will, Jew senators, cheap 
corn, vote by ballot, no property qualification, or anything else, the Tories 
will carry it for them if the Whigs cannot.’ 


This is what comes of thinking that so long as a lot of people are free to 
make a lot of money, political principles do not matter. To recur once 
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more to Mr. Bennett’s book. It is described as raising the ‘ banner of 
the individual against what a literary genius called “the coldest of all 
cold monsters and the most frigid of liars,” the State.’ Now, the tragedy 
of the last sixty or seventy years of English history is this, that as the 
power of the State has grown, its intelligence (as distinct from its organisa- 
tion), its power of restraint, its sense of rectitude and of moral respon- 
sibility have not grown with it but have, rather, declined. The sort of 
state which men as different from each other, as Coleridge, the young 
Gladstone, Arnold and T. H. Green envisaged, was a great deal better 
than any free-for-all-scramble. If a good many Conservatives go about 
talking as though a free-for-all scramble were preferable to the modern 
state the fault is partly theirs but, in larger part, it is the fault of the 
state for failing, morally, to live up to the immensely increased responsi- 
bilities it has assumed. 

The third book to be noticed, Mr. Aubrey Jones’s The Pendulum of 
Politics,? is the most important of the three. It is the most hopeful 
piece of political writing which has appeared from the Conservative side 
for a long time, and it is desirable that it should reach the widest possible 
public. Mr. Jones is described as the son of a Welsh miner and describes 
himself, at the stage when he had taken his degree at the London School 
of Economics, as a thorough-paced ‘ progressive.’ He now points, and 
with truth, to the essential indolence of the ‘ progressive ’ attitude. 


‘It means that you embrace the future for the future’s sake and that, 
according to whether you are more or less progressive, you wish to anticipate 
what you believe is bound to come . . . this being the trend, you must allow 
yourself to go with it, and [that] to try to turn it or even to restrain it is futile. 
Its note is one of surrender rather than of resistance ’ (p. 11). 


His own attitude of resistance takes Mr. Jones deep and far. It is not 
to be supposed that everything he says is new. Indeed, it would be 
surprising if it were. The year of grace 1946 or 1947 could hardly witness 
a mass-revelation of truth. Our task for some time is likely to be that 
of re-stating very old truths and, in the course of doing so, clearing away 
some of the accumulated rubbish of the last 150 years. 

Here are a few, though only a few, of the truths which Mr. Jones 


re-states : 


‘I have gone over to a more sombre and, as I like to call it, Conservative 
view, a view according to which mankind moves neither forward in a straight 
line, as the Liberals would hold, nor in mounting spirals, as the Communists 
would hold, but trudges perhaps round and round very much on the same spot. 
. . . At various stages in its history it may draw near to a certain limited ideal ; 
for a while it may linger there ; but more often than not it falls away again ’ 
(p. 13). 


2 In the hope that a new edition of this book may be called for, the reviewer would 
respectfully suggest that the opportunity might then be taken to find another title for it. 
ee ee ee 
exact opposite of the approach which Mr. Jones actually makes 
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‘In all this business of criticism there exists a point of equilibrium. Up to 
that point criticism—or reason—is all very well. It saves men from obeying 
blindly ; it absolves them from obedience in cases where obedience has become 
exaggerated or unnecessary ; and in others it can teach them why obedience 
and acceptance should still be owed. But beyond that point criticism has only 
a destructive effect. It uproots institutions which are still needed and which, 
when destroyed, have to be re-created. It throws human effort back to the 
stage where, centuries ago, authority was first built up ’ (p. 15). 

‘The private possession of property is the guarantee of economic indepen- 
dence ; it is, therefore, also the guarantee of spiritual freedom, for once one is 
tied to others for one’s bread one may, since bread is the foundation of all, be 
forced to toe the line on other things as well. With his property handed over 
to the public or the community, the individual is at the mercy of the public’s 
decisions, in the making of which he plays a less than negligible réle. . . . It 
is indeed a very great wrong that economic independence should be threatened 
by the ownership of property by too few. The answer, however, is to multiply 
and generalise the ownership of property ; to ensure that, while the principle 
of private property is kept intact, it is also more justly applied ’ (p. 94). 

‘Up to a point the State can act as a corrective to oppression . . . but 
beyond that point the State becomes itself an oppression. It is this distinction 
which people are slow to perceive nowadays. . . . They cannot see that the 
State is beneficent only so long as it is used to offset others, and that it turns 
into a grasping master so soon as there is nobody to offset it. . . . It is for 
Conservatism, the doctrine of balance, to bear in mind always the need to draw 
a line and, when the need arises, to draw it ’ (p. 167). 


One of the greatest weaknesses in Conservative political philosophy 
since the time of Maine has been in its dealing with the problem of 
authority in the State. The party which once stood for authority has 
moved more and more towards that fragmented individualism of which 
Mr. Bennett’s book is a typical expression. On the other hand, its 
opponents have abandoned the hostility to the State which marked the 
early Victorian Radicals because they have come to see the State not 
(as Bright and Cobden and the Victorian nonconformists saw it) as an 
organisation controlled by the upper classes, but as an organisation 
which they could themselves control. The debate on Individualism 
versus the State, like the American debate on State Rights versus the 
Federal Government, has been surrounded by a vast amount of hypo- 
critical, or at least highly interested, argument and what passes for 
analysis of principles has too often been mere deduction from the manner 
in which the power of the State is held and used at a particular moment 
A much better approach is that of distinguishing between overwhelming 
authority as represented in a political majority and the principle of autho- 
rity springing from and divided between moral, social and institutional 
sources. There is the authority inherent in the Christian religion; in 
the institution of monarchy ; in the leadership of what used to be called 
the governing class ; in the pre-eminence of virtue and talent and educa- 
tion. There is usually enough agreement among these various sources to 
maintain the principle of authority and enough disagreement to suppress 
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the principle of dictatorship. As the reviewer understands it, Mr. Jones’s 
book is a plea for exactly such an approach to the problem of authority. 
It is in the line of descent from Burke and not, as so much ‘ Conservative ’ 
argument is to-day, merely in the line of descent from the mid-Victorian 
Radicals. 

Necessarily, it involves Mr. Jones in arguments which will not be 
immediately acceptable. This is particularly so in what he says ‘In 
Defence of Class.’ The assertion that he is opposed to ‘ class distinction ’ 
is one of the stock phrases of the average Conservative speaker of the 
present time ; and, though he does not realise it, he is thereby committed 
to the mere counting of heads which is so apt, sooner or later, to end in 
dictatorship. The principle of a hierarchy of capacities, as Mr. Jones 
points out (p. 49), is widely admitted ; but its translation into terms of 
social organisation is hindered by the argument that in such a translation 
merit and ability may not receive their due reward. Mr. Jones recognises 
that, unfortunately, this may often be true but he replies (p. 50) : 


‘The main purpose of the class system is not so much to grade people 
according to ability as to secure that the function of leadership shall be recog- 
nised and respected, to provide a training-school in which the habits and duties 
of leadership are inculcated, to create a tradition in which certain rare qualities 
are sedulously sought after. To ensure that the leader of natural ability shall 
rise is important, but this object is not primary; it is secondary. The first 
and most essential task is to furnish a setting into which the leader of lowly 
origin, on rising, can be received. The institution of class is at bottom a tribute 
to the importance of environment. What the institution says in effect is this : 
Yes, in the most unexpected corners of society you may find people turning 
up of great character and intelligence ; but appearances such as these are 
fortuitous and rare ; you cannot rely wholly on these ; you need to supplement 
them by providing a corps which consciously sets out to cherish and cultivate 
certain qualities, which can indeed admit to its ranks people from outside but 
whom, by virtue of being itself a corps or an élite, it can mould and train and 
discipline.’ 

One might well add that a society in which mere ability, force of 
character and political acumen can too easily bring their possessor to 
the top runs the risk that one person so brought to the top may be a 
Hitler. What we face in England to-day is the danger that the only 
criterion of merit will soon be that of political success and that political 
success will be taken as synonymous with excellence of quality. It 
cannot be too strongly urged, to Conservatives as well as Socialists, that 
quality of mind and character are not created by political activity but 
in the cultivated and religiously-minded home, in the school and the 
university. So far as it means more good homes and more good schools, 
‘ equality of opportunity ’ is desirable. But this is a very long and difficult 
task. It is much easier to reduce all homes and all schools to one level 
and then to label that level good. Moreover, there is a political fortune 
to be made out of doing so, because it appeals so strongly to what Robert 
Lowe once called, ‘ the great democratic passion—that of envy.’ 
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Since Mr. Jones bases his theory of Conservatism not on equality 
but on institutions, the Christian religion, the monarchy, the family, the 
nation, it follows that he finds himself at odds not merely with Communism 
but with Socialism and Liberalism. In this again he is unlike the average 
Conservative of to-day whose political creed is half Liberal and quarter 
Socialist. Mr. Jones sees no point in logic or practice at which Socialism 
must stop short of, and decisively distinguish itself from, Communism. 
His quarrel with political Liberalism is that it has undermined the 
institutions on which he relies, that it has lessened the strength of religious 
institutions (and therefore of religion), of the monarchy, of the family. 
Though he does not explicitly say so, it is to be derived from what he 
does say that just as the wholesale felling of forests tends in the end to 
create a desert, so the work of the John Morleys, Frederic Harrisons, 
Leslie Stephens in England was to prepare the way for the desert of 
proletarian dictatorship. A remark of Leslie Stephen’s in 1865 illustrates 
perfectly how little the intellectual Liberal was left with and how little 
he added to the moral capital of that society on which he drew so liberally. 


‘ My faith in anything like religion has been gradually growing dimmer. 
. . . I believe in nothing, to put it shortly ; but I do not the less believe in 
morality, etc. etc. I mean to live and die like a gentleman if possible.’ 


It is against this attitude that Mr. Jones brings one of the most severe 
and eloquent of his indictments (p. 59) : 


‘It is the cultured classes themselves who have destroyed the belief in a 
hierarchy and thrown into question the system from which they themselves 
are sprung. It was their task to keep sound and wholesome the changing 
fashions of thought, to give to the attachments of the lower classes a meaning, 
but not to undermine them. They have neglected their task and deserted 
their duty. It remains then for someone born heir to the loyalties of the poor 
carried from them for a while by the trend of the age, but successful finally 
in re-capturing for himself their meaning, to proclaim what the cultured have 
forgotten—namely, that hierarchies have a purpose beneficial to cultured and 
uncultured alike, the championship of standards and quality.’ 


W. L. Burn. 





CONFLICT OR COMPROMISE 


Ir is being more and more clearly realised by thoughtful people that the 
war has not ended ; or, rather, that the physical war of the last six years 
was in the nature of an interlude, one might almost call it a truce, in the 
more deadly, more deep-seated struggle that has been going on for at 
least the last one hundred and fifty years. This is the war between 
materialism and the spirit. 

There is no room to trace the history of this war, but a little reflection 
on the movements of men’s minds since the French Revolution should show 
that this statement is broadly true. The conflict is, of course, much older 
than that ; it really opened 2,000 years ago, and its present aspect might 
be said to date actually from the break-up of Christendom after the 
Reformation ; but it is true, I think, that the present alignment of the 
opposing forces began to take shape at the end of the eighteenth century 
with the physical attack on the Christian religion in the name of Equality- 
Fraternity-Liberty. The optimism of Rousseau, the positivism of Comte, 
and the attempts of Hume to formulate an agnostic philosophy were, as 
it were, the preliminary skirmishes. It developed, of course, with the 
dialectical materialism of Marx on the one hand and the godless capita- 
listic theory of English industrialism on the other, aided and abetted by 
the laissez faire philosophy of Spencer, and by the rapid increase of scientific 
knowledge with its debasement of man from his place as a creature of 
God, a person with a soul, to a link in the chain of evolution. 

The division, naturally, has never been clear cut ; there were scientists 
and socialists, and even capitalists, who were Christian, and there were 
Christians who were capitalist and materialist and anything but social. 
However, it seems an observable fact now that the division has crystal- 
lised as never before into those who believe in God and the Christian 
Revelation and all that it implies and those who do not. There is still, 
however, a large fringe of people who do not clearly know which side 
they are on. 

It is also obvious, as was pointed out in a recent article in the 
Economist (August 31st, 1946), that the opposing spearheads in this war 
are Catholicism and Communism. So obvious is this antagonism that it 
tends to obscure and limit the issue, which is wrong. As the same article 
pertinently says: ‘This profound and deepening struggle between 
Catholics and Communists should draw much more than a spectator’s 
interest from the other poiitical and religious communities of Europe, for 
all of them are more or less involved in it.’ Indeed, we are all in it, up to 
the neck, and we must take sides. ‘He who is not with Me is against 
Me’ is as true now as when it was said. And the prize of this battle is 
Man, body and soul. 

Here another misconception must be cleared up. The tendency is, 
while recognising the existence of the conflict, to divide the contestants on 
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@ socialistic basis, to identify the forces of materialism with the cause of 
the worker, democracy and progress and to place religion on the side of 
reaction and capitalism, fascism, plutocracy, and so on. This was a 
partially legitimate division in the early stages of the struggle when the 
English Church appeared to range itself on the side of employers and 
aristocracy—even then it was by no means absolutely true—and it has 
been, is now being, perpetuated for the purposes of the class struggle. 

At this point it is fair to state that the charges against the Catholic 
Church of intransigeance and medizvalism are mostly unfounded. It 
was a@ Pope, Leo XIII, who stood out for the rights of the workers, 
specially to form trade unions, and condemned the evils of misused 
capitalism in no uncertain terms : 

. . - it has come to pass that working-men have been surrendered, isolated and 

helpless, to the hard-heartedness of employers and the greed of unchecked 
competition. The mischief has been increased by rapacious usury. . . . To 
this must be added that the hiring of labour and the conduct of trade are con- 
centrated in the hands of comparatively few ; so that a small number of rich 
men have been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the labouring poor a 
yoke little better than slavery itself.’ (Rerum Novarum, 1891.) 


And at all times the Church has been ready to co-operate with existing 
governments, however materialist. Witness, for example, the Concordat 
with Germany, and the attempts of the Spanish Hierarchy to co-operate 
with the Republican Government of 1931 : 


‘ The authority set over us comes from God, even though the men in whom 
it is incarnated should profess to dispense with God ; and we must submit to 
it in reason and in will for so long as its bearings and its commands do not run 
counter, in our consciences, to the authority and the commands of God.’ 
(Quoted from Spain and the Church and Orders by Allison Peers, p. 142.) 


Their answer was persecution and death. 

The position now is not one of Christianity and Capitalism against the 
rest, the Haves against the Have-nots. The spirit, if one can call it that, 
of Materialism, which is in its ultimate reduction the subordination of 
man and his rights to material power, is as strong in Capitalism as it is 
in Communism, it pervades English socialism and conservatism alike ; 
and its main point is that it literally denies to Man a soul of his own, or 
equality of personal dignity ; or sometimes, with slightly less extremism, 
declares the soul to be of no account in man’s political and economic 
destiny. 

In Europe to-day the existence of this conflict is clearly appreciated, 
and the people have taken definite sides, as is seen by the rise of Christian 
or Catholic parties in all the countries where people are still free to take 
sides—and even where they are not ; and these people have shown their 
understanding of the issues in the ballot box, in Italy, France, and Austria 
especially, not to mention Germany. Yet English political thought, 
whether Government or Opposition, shows no signs of wishing to support 
them. In Spain, too, the realisation of the alternative to Franco does as 
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much to keep him in power as the antics of UNO and irresponsible English 
politicians and journalists. It should be noted, moreover, that these 
continental Christian parties have a strong leftish and socialist bias. 
There is nothing ‘ reactionary ’ about them. 

In England we are still vague. The blind faith in materialism as a 
religion is still shared only by a few. The majority of English people now 
have no clear-cut belief of any kind, and, although they cling without 
knowing it to the old Christian traditions and principles, they are in 
consequence ‘ fellow travellers’ with the genuine materialists, whether 
communist or capitalist. They support the Labour Party because they 
sincerely wish to see the worker, the common man, freed from exploita- 
tion and insecurity, or they back the Conservative Party for much the 
same reasons. Many see dimly to what all this is leading, but having no 
beliefs and no alternative policy they have no strength in opposition, and 
are at a disadvantage in debate. 

The whole problem now is to find a common denominator in which 
the ordinary man, brought up without religion, can have a part with 
those who are still Christian. The answer, I suggest, is the recovery; 
study, and application of the idea of Natural Law, the true unwritten law, 
which is co-existent with Man in his mind and heart and not created by 
him, the law which gives Man dignity as a person and inalienable rights, 
and provides the means for carrying out the natural principle that ‘ good 
is to be done and ensued, and evil is to be avoided.’ 

Non-Christians may be referred to Cicero : 


‘ There is a true law, a true reason, agreeable to Nature, known to all men; 
constant and eternal, which calls men to duty, which commands and forbids. 
. . . It is not lawful to amend this law, nor to take anything from it, nor can 
the Senate, or the People, alter this. . . . It is not one in Rome and another 
in Athens, one thing now, another afterwards, but binds all races of men, and 
all times, it is eternal and immutable . . . for it is God who is the discoverer 
and the maker of all this.’ (De Republica, iii. 23.) 


Protestants might consider Hooker : 


‘ Natural law is that part of the law of God which men learn by the exercise 
of their reason, which is binding upon them without any direct revelation of 
God’s Will.’ (Ecclesiastical Polity, I.) 


And there is Locke : 


‘ Reason which is this Law [of nature] teaches all mankind, who will but 
consult it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought to hurt another 
in his life, liberty, or possessions.’ 

From Natural Law springs the idea of the natural dignity and integrity 
of every man as a human person and not an animal, and his natural 
rights, in the words of the Declaration of Independence, to ‘ Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness.’ Does any one of our present political 
systems fit in with this ? 
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In the recognition of these principles and rights is to be found the only 
basis to-day for effective resistance to materialism. The whole point is 
that Natural Law is common to all men, white, black, masters, servants, 
workers, shareholders, capitalists, socialists, rulers and ruled, and it must 
be applied equally. Therein lies the essential equality of man. Materia- 
lism denies these common rights. 


‘The dictatorship of the proletariat [wrote Lenin] cannot be a complete 
democracy for all, for the rich as well as the poor ; the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat must be a state that is democratic in a new way—for the proletarians 
and the propertyless in general—and dictatorial in a new way—against the 
bourgeoisie.’ 


And Stalin emphasised, commenting on this, that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was ‘ unrestricted by law and based on force.’ 
In England materialism is not so outspoken, but it is implicit in all 


-the actions of the planners, whether socialist or conservative ; they all 


want to create fewer and fewer social, political, or economic units, whether 
in the closed shop movement, in the centralisation of services, such as the 
Medical, or in the creation of combines, and so on. It is all so much tidier. 
They call workers, the living material of all these schemes, operatives 
now, not men; they want to be able to move them about at will, and 
budget them like money; they allude now to the poor not as human 
beings but as lower income groups. 

As always in England, this revolution is a silent, almost imperceptible 
one, the issue clouded by promises, by shouts of ‘ Liberty,’ ‘ Security,’ 
‘Freedom from Exploitation,’ and so on on all sides. Nevertheless, it is 
in progress, and nothing will stop it unless enough people can find it in 
them to believe in something strongly enough to spur them to action. 

That something can be the Natural Law, its recognition and its applica- 
tion. Instead of abusing socialism or conservatism, which gets one 
nowhere at all, it should be possible to think out and propagate an alter- 
native policy and programme to both, based on the natural rights and 
dignity of man as a human person, with a destiny that began before 
governments, parties, or states, and reaches out far beyond them. 

But it is no good shouting ‘ Natural Law,’ and expecting a miracle to 
happen. 

"The Conservative Conference showed that they had received a glim- 
mering of the light of reason when they adopted among the eight points 
of Mr. Churchill the first, namely to ‘ uphold the Christian religion and 
resist all attacks on it,’ and when they endorsed the statement of the aim 
to ‘build a property-owning democracy,’ and to ‘defend the general 
public against abuses by monopolies and against the strength of trade 
and enterprise.’ Significant, too, was Mr. Eden’s declaration that 


‘We . . . must maintain that the ownership of property is not a crime or a 
sin, but a reward, a right and a responsibility that must be shared as equitably 
as possible amongst all our citizens. . . . We base ourselves upon the individual, 
upon the need to develop the individual personality.’ 
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One wonders how far he has appreciated the distinction between the 
individual and the person, but it is good so far as it goes, 

It is doubtful, however, whether the voters who will decide the issue 
at the next election will accept the authority of the speakers alone. 
Conservative legislation, notably the Education Act and their own medical 
scheme, has shown no great tenderness for Christianity or the human 
personality, nor are their capitalist supporters exactly bursting to share 
their wealth or power with any workers. It is noticeable that all capitalist 
schemes for the reorganisation of industry ignore the worker. 

A sufficient authority for these laudable aims and statements can be 
found in Natural Law, and it is through the application of Natural Law 
that the means can be found to implement them. For instance, it ought 
to be possible to create conditions in which the small business man, pro- 
ducer, and sbop-keeper can both make a living and perform a useful 
function as a bulwark against the encroachment of the State, by legisla- 
tion to limit and control the tendency of capital to combine and mono- 
polise. It ought to be possible to bring peace to industry through the 
establishment of vertical associations within the industries, not necessarily 
to the exclusion of trade unions but complementary to them. A beginning 
could be made by insisting that every board of directors of a company 
should contain representatives of all the elements of industry, namely 
the manager, the owner (shareholder), and the worker in equal associa- 
tion and with equal responsibility. The same principle of representation 
and integration should prevail at all levels of the industrial structure, 
with the introduction, possibly, at the highest level of a government 
representative. It ought to be possible to include denominational schools 
in any state education scheme. It is only not done because the legis- 
lators deny Natural Law, and the right it gives to man to believe in God 
and to serve Him and to bring up his children to do the same. It ought 
to be possible to devise a medical scheme in which the State can assist 
those who are poor to get the best treatment without having to turn all 
doctors into state servants and all patients into ‘ cases’ with a public 
record sheet. It is being done in the United States. In these ways is 
Natural Law obeyed, and the natural dignity of man preserved, without 
distinction of class. 

These are tentative suggestions towards a practical programme which 
voters can, and should, put before the candidates of either party at any 
election, and demand their adherence to it. Obviously it would cause no 
little embarrassment to many would-be legislators to be asked if they 
believed in Natural Law and all that it implies, and they would of course 
try to wriggle out in a contortion of vague platitudes, upon which they 
could be further pinned down by the enunciation to them of a construc- 
tive, and indeed truly progressive, programme. If enough people really 
believed in these things to press them, the results would be interesting. 

However that may be, the results of trying to fight materialism with- 
out a belief, or of trying to compromise with it in any way, are quite 
certain to be disastrous for the common man, his liberty, rights, and 
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everything else. If men, and it is certain that there are many, really 
want to save England, and ultimately Europe and our present civilisation 
from the totalitarianism, whether of the State or of money power, which is 
the aim and end of materialism, they must accept this common belief in 
Natural Law, develop and expound it, apply it in a constructive political 
programme, and fight for it with all their might. 

It is not a question of socialism or conservatism, of left or right— 
these terms are meaningless to-day except as a means of deliberately 
confusing the issue between Christianity and Materialism. It is rather a 
case of integrating natural morals with politics, and of placing Man where 
he belongs, at the centre of the universe, with rights, personal-ness, and 
an immortal soul. 

- CHARLES GRaHaM Hops. 


1877 March 1947 ee 
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GREECE AND ENGLISH LIBERALS 


I 


Tr has been said, regretfully, that the allies of Russia can count on her 
full support, whereas the allies of Great Britain can count on support 
grudgingly given and usually inadequate. Yugoslavia as an ally of 
Russia, and Greece as an ally of Great Britain are mentioned by way of 
illustration. 

There is truth in the complaint, but it is not the whole truth. Russia 
gives full support to those governments, or rather ruling oligarchies, 


who are her allies and dependents. This support fortifies them not only | 


against foreign Powers, but also against their own subjects. 


Russia will not hesitate, even against the clearest evidence, to assert — 


that her protégés are always right. She will maintain that the falsehoods, 
of which they are so prolific, are plain truths. When they are aggressive— 
as they commonly are—she will acquit them of any aggressive intentions 
while attributing chronic bellicosity to their victims or prospective 
victims. Their case, however bad it may be, will be unreservedly advanced 
by her diplomacy, her press and her wireless. She will maintain their 
armed strength so as to make them invulnerable to revolution at home 
and collectively powerful abroad. 

Support of this kind can only be given by a despotism. It presupposes 
@ singleness of purpose, not only on the part of the supporting govern- 
ment, but also on the part of a press, of a wireless, and of an articulate 
public opinion that would be impossible for a free country, at least in 
time of peace. It is simply not the British way. 

Great Britain cannot support Greece as Russia is supporting Yugo- 
slavia. But need the contrast be such as to cause bitterness in Greece 
and sorrow to the friends of Greece in this country (friends not only 
through love of Greece and the Greek heritage, but through concern for 
the honour and security of Great Britain and the Empire) ? 

The British Government cannot fairly be accused of. any wish to 
shirk those obligations in Europe which honour and the interests of 
Great Britain impose. The Government has to bear the disastrous 
consequences of the decisions made at Teheran in November, 1943, 
decisions by which all central and eastern Europe (Greece alone excepted) 
were, in effect, abandoned to Russia.2, The present British Government 
is surely doing what it can to secure observance of pledges undertaken 
with regard to free elections and other matters in central and eastern 


1 For example, in The New English Review, January, 1947, p. 71. 

* Wesay ‘in effect ’ because although it was certainly not the intention of Mr. Churchill to 
abandon central and eastern Europe, it was the consequence of his inability to prevail over 
Mr. Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, who opposed the plan to invade southern Europe and 
insisted on the ‘ second front in the West.’ 
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Europe. But what it can do is little—far too little to exercise a decisive 
influence on the future of the countries concerned or to achieve anything 
more than a slight and temporary alleviation of the tyranny to which, 
in varying degrees, they are without exception doomed, or to help them 
in preserving anything but a fictitious national independence. 

The British Government is fully aware that the independence of 
Greece is vital to the security of the eastern Mediterranean and, therefore, 
of the Empire. So is the Russian Government—and that is the reason 
why Russia is determined to extinguish the independence of Greece. 
The Greek royalists, who are defending that independence, are ‘ Fascists ’ 
(otherwise they would be ‘ democrats ’), and only the Greek rebels, who 
are &@ menace to that independence, are ‘democrats’ (otherwise they 
would be the ‘ Fascists ’). 

In so far as the word ‘friend’ has any meaning in politics, Great 
Britain is a ‘ friend ’ of Greece and is maintaining a British army on the 
northern Greek border (against an opposition which is particularly active 
in the Labour Party itself), and is, in complete accordance with the 
United States, preserving Greece from the fate that has overtaken 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

But when we examine the attitude of the British press and wireless, 
and of numerous authors and politicians towards Greece, we discover 
something new, not only in Anglo-Hellenic relations, but in English 
life—a malignant hostility towards a nation that fought loyally in the 
common cause and is, to-day, suffering atrociously in a cause that is 
Great Britain’s still, as well as its own.’ 

What has become of the chivalry which caused so powerful a move- 
ment of public protest against the invasions of Abyssinia and Finland ? 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain was reviled by many—mistakenly, in our 
opinion, but nevertheless out of no mean instinct—because he negotiated 
an agreement that imposed a grievous and undeserved sacrifice on a 
small, friendly and civilised country. What threatens Greece to-day 
is what threatened Czechoslovakia in 1938—what the Sudetenland was 
to Czechoslovakia, Macedonia is to Greece, with this difference, that 
most Sudetenlanders wanted to be German subjects, whereas the majority 
of Macedonians in Greece would not, for anything in the world, wish to 
be Bulgarian or Yugoslav subjects. 


II 


There was a time when the cause of Greek independence aroused all 
that was chivalrous in civilised Europe. Philhellene sentiment inspired 
some of the finest literature in the world and, after Greece achieved 
independence more than a hundred years ago, volunteers from many 
countries risked their lives in Greece when that independence was 





2 There are defeatists who recommend the abandonment by Great Britain of the 
eastern Mediterranean, and, therefore, of Greece. We wonder what point there was, 
according to such people, for fighting the Battle of Alamein, or, indeed, for fighting Hitler 
at all. 
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threatened afresh. Throughout a whole century, to be a Liberal was to 
be a philhellene.‘ 

To-day the philhellenes of England are a scattered few, and the voice 
of British Liberalism, when not silent over the Hellenic catastrophe, 
expends itself in pharisaical censoriousness and will miss no opportunity 
of reprimanding Greece for not displaying a perfection of conduct such 
as no country in her situation could display and yet remain human. 
Editorial comment in The News Chronicle, The Manchester Guardian, 
and the New Statesman and Nation is invariably censorious on the subject 
of Greece and, although not always unfounded, is usually trivial, often 
irrelevant and, cumulatively, a malignant misrepresentation. It is also 
stupid to the last degree, for even if the honour of Great Britain means 
so little, and even if the Hellenic catastrophe call for no compassion, 
the fact still remains that the independence of Greece is a vital interest 
of Great Britain’s. If Greek patriotism, disheartened by the extinction 
of the Liberal spirit (that was once so powerful and invigorating an ally) 
and embittered by the discourtesy and the ingratitude that have usurped 
the place of chivalry, falter, and compound with the enemies of Greece 
(there are limits to what even Greece can endure), Great Britain herself 
will not escape the consequences which will impose upon her and her 
Empire new dangers and sacrifices. 

Not one Liberal voice of any weight is raised on behalf of Greece. 
This astonishirg and lamentable phenomenon is surely significant of the 
great and, it would seem, irremediable crisis, in which English Liberalism 
is engulfed. It is left to a Socialist Government to support the cause of 
Greek independence for reesons of national policy, and to e few Con- 
servatives to support the seme cause for reasons of national honour, 
national interest, and common decency.® 








Til 


It is only during the last two or three months that the existence of a 
serious rebellion in Greece has been brought to the notice of a public 


* The cause of Polish independence aroused similar chivalry amongst Liberals and 
Socialists in all civilised countries. It was possible to fill the largest hall in London or Paris 
with working people who would demonstrate for Polish freedom, Even in Germany, 
before the final ascendancy of Bismarck, there was strong humanitarian sentiment in 
favour of Poland amongst Liberals, Socialists and Roman Catholics. Nothing of all this 
remains. The hostility shown towards the Poles during the Trade Union Congress held at 
Brighton in October is surely one of the most shameful episodes in the history of the 
British Labour movement. The mere mention of Poles called forth a vindictive clamour 
such as used to greet mention of Jews at meetings addressed by Hitler, Goebbels, or 
Streicher. Indeed, anti-Polish sentiment is, in its malignance, coming to resemble anti- 

5 The Daily Telegraph has been consistently fair, well-informed, and yet critical in 
reporting and commenting on the Greek situation ever since December, 1944, when it 
distinguished itself from The Times and from the Liberal press by the veracity of its 
reporting on the civil war. It must, however, be said that the Greek elections and the 
plebiscite last year were reported fully and fairly by all the leading dailies (excepting The 
Daily Worker) and by the B.B.C. The reporter, nowadays, generally belongs to a higher 
category of journalism than the leader-writer, 
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which, even to-day, does not realise that Greek independence is in 
danger.* Nor does it realise that the ultimate purpose of the rebellion— 
@ purpose of which the Greek Communist leaders are fully aware—is to 
strike at Great Britain and the Empire. As far back as the month of 
June a plain warning of what was, even then, in progress, was given by 
Mr. Dalipis, the Governor of Greek Macedonia.? This warning, which 
arraigned$ Yugoslavia for waging ‘undeclared war’ (as Mr. Dalipis 
rightly called it), led to a démarche by the Yugoslav Government, but 
it}received no mention in the British daily press at the time. The 
gravity of the warning—which was addressed not only to Greece, but to 
the world—has been abundantly justified by events. 

The war in Greece is not primarily a civil war—it is primarily a war 
sponsored by Russia and waged by Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania, 
with Greek auxiliaries, for the creation of an ostensibly ‘ autonomous ’ 
Macedonia under Communist control, and the establishment of a Com- 
munist dictatorship in Athens. This war—a war of pure aggression—is 
not only waged with the help of Greek ‘rebels’ and ‘ bandits’ in the 
field, but also with the help of sustained diplomatic pressure, exercised 
by Russia and the states dependent upon her (especially Yugoslavia, 
Poland and the Ukraine), and of incessant propaganda disseminated by 
the press and wireless under the control of Russia or of her dependencies, 
The volume of this propaganda is enormous. It follows the method 
made so familiar by Hitler—a few simple statements, all of them untrue, 
are repeated with percussive emphasis, to the complete exclusion of any 
analytical or critical comment. Those who are willing to refresh their 
memories and study the speeches by Hitler, the articles in the German 
press, and the broadcasts of the German wireless stations on the subject 
of Czechoslovakia and the Sudetenland in the years 1938 and 1939, will 
find exactly the same method which is now being used in the campaign 
against Greece—and with a similar end in view, namely, the annexation 
of Macedonia (Sudetenland) and the establishment of a ‘ puppet Govern- 
ment * in Athens (Prague). Indeed, there is only one difference between 
the two campaigns: the campaign against Czechoslovakia was an 
indirect attack on the security of the British Empire, whereas the 
campaign against Greece is a direct attack, seeing that Greece is an 
organic part of the Imperial strategic system, which Czechoslovakia was 
not. 








® As far as we are aware, the B.B.C. has not devoted one broadcast to the Greek situation 
that would lead ordinary listeners to suspect that Greek independence is threatened—or 
even that Greek independence is a matter of any particular interest. In November, 
however, there was a broadcast by Stephen Clissold (v. The Listener, November 28th, 1946) 
which zeferred to Yugoslav elaime with regard to * Zigean Macedonie ’ without any sugges- 
tion that the ‘ Slav ’ inhabitants of that region are but a tiny minority, the residue after 
exchange of population carried out so that any future disputes might be averted, without 
a hint that there is no foundation in justice for Yu goslav or Bulgarian designs on ‘Aigean 
Macedonia’ or that if these designs were to succeed Greece would be dismembered and the 
Greeks would lose their liberties and their national independence. 
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And to-day, as in those days, the hostile campaign is dominated by 
the simplest principle of military strategy. That is to say, at every 
point of conflict—and such points are being created deliberately and 
incessantly, for incessant conflict, that will give the Greeks (as it did 
the Czechs) no respite, is an essential part of Russian (as of German) 
strategy—there is a superior concentration of force, whether it be a 
force of ‘ bandits’ in northern Greece, whether it be the force of con- 
certed diplomacy or propaganda. 

The ‘ simple statements, all of them untrue,’ to which we have referred, 
may be reduced to the following : 

1. Greece is an ‘ aggressive ’ Power (as distinct from the ‘ democratic ’ 
and ‘ peace-loving’ Powers), she has ‘imperialistic’ designs on her 








northern neighbours, she is deliberately promoting ‘ frontier incidents’ | 


in pursuit of these designs and is, therefore, a ‘menace to international 

2. The Greek Government is ‘ Fascist’ (or ‘ Monarcho-Fascist ’). It 
is not supported by the majority of the Greek people and, while 
‘ imperialistic ’ in its foreign policy, it exercises a terrorist domination 
at home. 

3. Against this ‘imperialist’ foreign policy and ‘ Fascist’ home 
policy, the ‘democratic ’ Greek people are in revolt. The Greek Com- 
munists are the true ‘democrats’ in Greece and it is they who truly 
represent the Greek people. 

4. The British troops in Greece represent the intervention of British 
‘ Imperialism ’ in Greek internal affairs. They are the principal support 
of Greek ‘ Fascism’ in its offensive against ‘ peace-loving’ countries 
abroad and against Greek ‘ democrats ’ at home. 

To these ‘ simple statements ’ ® two others must be added as repre- 
senting the immediate demands of Russia and the States dependent upon 
her with regard to Greece : 

{1. The withdrawal of the British troops. 

2. The ‘ broadening ’ (or ‘ improvement ’) of the Greek Government, 
so that it will include ‘ democrats ’ and so become ‘ representative.’ 

It is chiefly in pressing these demands that the enemies of Greece 
find support amongst British Liberals and amongst the dissidents, or 
‘ Rebels,’ in the Labour Party. But when Mr. Gromyko,® or the Soviet 
News,!° or. the Greek Communist leader, Mr. Zachariades,™ press for the 
removal of the British troops or the ‘ broadening ’ of the Greek Govern- 
ment, or both, they have a clear purpose, whereas their accomplices in 

this country are but darkening counsel ‘ by words without knowledge ’ * 


8 They are all to be found, with variations, in many issues of Soviet News. On Decem- 
ber 23rd, for example, Soviet News tells us of the ‘ vicious tendencies of the Greek delegation’ 
in Paris and of the ‘ present Greek régime ’ as ‘ a danger to peace in the Balkans, and to 
the security of the world at large.’ 

® v. Mr. Gromyko’s letter of January 21st, 1946 (Soviet News, January 23rd, 1946). 

10 December 23rd, 1946 (article by M. Mikhailov). 

4! Interview with the correspondent of The News Chronicle (November Ist, 1946).: 
12 Job xxxvii, 2. 
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and are with apparently good intention and plausible. argument helping 
to promote evil ends. 

The Manchester Guardian * tells us that ‘ if we (that is, Great Britain) 
withdraw from Greece we may be weaker strategically but we shall be 
stronger morally.’ This is at least an admission that Great Britain is 
serving some useful purpose in Greece—though we should have thought 
any ‘ weakening ’ of Great Britain’s strategic situation would be a grave 
matter indeed, and we are surprised that a responsible newspaper should 
treat it as a matter of relatively little moment. As for the ‘ moral’ 
strengthening which would, so we are told, compensate for the strategic 
weakening, are we really expected to believe that the dismemberment of 
Greece, the annihilation of Greek liberties and of Greek national independ- 
ence, the extermination by massacre, execution, imprisonment or exile, 
of every Greek patriot and anglophile, the total ruin of Greek economy 
(which, as the German occupation showed, is unadaptable to centralised 
planning and dependent, for survival, on free and maritime trade), the 
desertion of an ally who showed unsurpassed constancy in peace and war, 
the shock administered to the whole Middle East, especially to Turkey, 
and the sudden strain upon Anglo-American relations—are we expected 
to believe that all these things which would certainly happen if Great 
Britain ‘ withdrew from Greece ’ would make her ‘ stronger morally ’ ? 

Mr, Attlee and Mr. Bevin are not the men to maintain British forces 
where there is no need for them. It is necessity—and the duty which a 
responsible Government owes to its own country—that keeps the British 
forces in Greece. If the menace to Greek independence is removed, if 
the Greek internal situation is consolidated, and if Greece can play her 
own full part, together with Turkey, Great Britain, and the United 
States, in the maintenance of eastern Mediterranean security, then, and 
not till then, will it be safe—or even sane—to withdraw the few British 
battalions who are stationed in the north of Greece. 

The Greek Government is one of the few in Europe—and the only one 
in central and eastern Europe—which has a solid majority “ resulting 
from elections fairly held. There is a twofold opposition in Greece; the 
one constitutional, the other revolutionary. The former is loyal, the 
latter disloyal and in league with the enemies of Greece. It is conceivable 
that the Greek Government could be ‘ broadened’ by including the 
former. This is a matter for the Greeks themselves to decide, and we fail 
to see that The Times and The Manchester Guardian have any more right 
to press for a coalition government in Greece than Katherimini, or 
Ellinikon Aima or, for that matter, Rizospastis, have to press for a coalition 
government in Great Britain. 

The existence of a loyal opposition is, we should have thought, one of 
the safeguards of constitutional democracy. The loyal opposition in 


18 September 27th, 1946. 

14 Two hundred and six members out of a total of 354. The constitutional opposition is 
made up of 119 Liberals and of two Royalist groups, led by Mr. Turkovassilis and General 
Zervos, with twenty-nine members. 
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Greece is treated with even more respect by the Government than the 
opposition in Great Britain. It is strongly represented in Greek delega- 
tions abroad—in the Greek delegation at the conference held in Paris, 
for example. One of the more respected leaders of the opposition, Mr. 
Sophocles Venizelos, led the Greek economic mission in the United States. 
Members of the opposition have also been appointed to high administrative 


If a coalition government is formed in Greece, only the constitutional 
opposition could be included, unless a new general election were held, 
for the revolutionary opposition, that is to say, EAM, which is dominated 
by the Communist Party, is not represented in the Chamber because, 
in the last general election, on March 31st, 1946, it put up no candidates 
of its own and abstained from voting.*® Such a coalition could not 
satisfy the enemies of Greece. The pressure for ‘ broadening ’ the Govern- 
ment would not be relaxed for a moment, indeed it would be intensified. 
It was Hitler’s method to extort a small concession, which might even be 
reasonable enough in itself, so as to extort bigger concessions the more 
easily. The Greek Government, having once given way, would find 











it the harder not to give way again. The coalition government composed | 


of men drawn from the constitutional parties would be condemned by 
the external and internal enemies of Greece as ‘ unrepresentative ’ and 


‘undemocratic’ for not including the true ‘representatives’ of the | 


‘Greek people,’ the only true ‘democrats’ of Greece—that is to say, 
EAM 


The essence of the abundant advice offered, or rather inflicted, upon 
Greece not only by the British Liberal press, but also—and most per- 
tinaciously—by The Times 1*—is that the ‘extremes ’ should be brought 
together and that ‘a middle way ’ should be found. If this means any- 
thing at all, if it is anything more than pharisaical moralising, it means 
the inclusion of EAM in the Government. 

If this were to come about, the internal enemies of Greece—the Greek 
Fifth Column—would be in the seat of power, the action of the Greek 


Communists and of the armed Rebels, and the interventionist policy of | 


her external enemies, would be supported by action of the deadliest kind, 
not only within the government, but throughout the whole administration 
and in the armed forces, for in Greece, as in the United States, when there 
is a change of government the higher officials in all departments are also 


The ancient Greek invention, the wooden horse that entered Troy, 
was adapted for modern use by the Germans, and now by the Russians. 
Greece is asked to admit the wooden horse, although she knows exactly 
what is inside it. The trick seems too gross, too transparent, and too 
villainous to be successful—and yet it has a chance of success, because 
British politicians and publicists recommend it with all the earnestness, 


eloquence and pertinacity of the high-minded in quest of the Holy Grail. | 


4* EAM probably represents about 15 per cent. of the electorate. 
16 On September 3rd, 1946 (leading article), for example. 
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Although the policy of the British Government appears to be sound 
in so far as it has preserved the independence of Greece and has upheld 
the honour and the security of Great Britain and of the Empire, it cannot, 
evidently, disregard the fashionable belief accepted by The Times and 
the Liberal press towards Greece, especially the belief that there are 
only two Greek factions, the Right and the Left, and that all that is 
needed to restore national unity and, therefore, political and economic 
stability, is to make these two factions meet half-way—and stay there. 
This belief is based on the common fallacy that wherever there is dis- 
agreement, there can be, ipso facto, agreement. 


IV 


The Greek Communists, armed and financed by Great Britain, estab- 
lished a terrorist dictatorship under the German occupation. When the 
Germans began to withdraw, the Communists, instead of harassing the 
common foe, turned against fellow-Greeks and their British allies.17 The 
agreement signed at Varkiza on February 12th, 1945, brought the civil 
war to an end. But it left the Communists unbroken. They were able 
to conceal arms and ammunition, obtain additional supplies, and 
reorganise with the help of Yugoslavia. 

Right through the troubled history of modern Greece, ever since the 
Communists became a power in the land, thanks to the support given 
by Russia and Great Britain, there runs the same plot. The Communists, 
generally embedded in the wider organisation known as EAM, have 
resorted to subversive action—sedition in the armed forces, civil war and 
terrorism, including the massacre of rivals and opponents—and all this 
under professions of justice, freedom, democracy, and conciliation. 
Whenever subversion, which always had for its ultimate purpose the 
end of Greek liberties and Greek national independence under a Com- 
munist tyranny sponsored by Russia, came near to succeeding, it was 
halted with the help of Great Britain. But the end was never peace—the 
end was always a truce, masquerading as peace. Every conference—at 
Caserta, in the Lebanon, at Varkiza—ended in an agreement which was 
violated at the earliest opportunity by the Communists. 

It is certainly true that Great Britain has saved Greek independence 
hitherto—and the Greeks have been duly grateful—indeed their gratitude 
has been immense. It is also true that Great Britain has, by her assump- 
tion that compromise between the constitutional order and revolution, 
between legitimacy and treason, between loyalty and disloyalty, is the 
only solution, perpetuated the civil war. Great Britain has helped the 
constitutional order to prevail, she has also made it possible for subversion 
not only to survive, but to reorganise, recuperate, and strike afresh. 
= Elections were held last year—fairly, as every objective observer, 
whether official or unofficial, has recognised—and there was a plebiscite 


17 Only in Macedonia did the disturbed condition of the country call for repressive 
measures. 
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on the future of the Monarchy. The Greek people, by big majorities, 
voted for the constitutional democratic order and for the return of the 
legitimate monarch. The Populists emerged as the strongest party in 
Greece. This result was a severe blow to the Communists—and embar- 
rassing to Communists and ‘ fellow travellers ’ everywhere. 

But this result, although achieved in conformity with repeated 
promises and pledges, formal and informal, written and unwritten, 
was not accepted. After the plebiscite, which was held on September Ist, 
1946, subversion grew into a bloody and destructive civil war. 

And again subversion is failing. And yet again, subversion is being 
saved from final defeat, and again there is a prospect that whatever 
agreement is negotiated, it will be broken, as so often before, and that 
Greece will continue to suffer. 

Even those who have the welfare of Greece at heart are too often 
inclined to give ‘ advice ’ of a patronising nature and to suggest reforms 
which Greece, with her inadequate resources, the wretched state of her 
communications, and her understaffed and underpaid civil service, and 
her exiguous armed forces, could not carry out, advice, too, which dis- 
regards the Greek character, a character very different from that of any 
other nation. 

The English Liberal surveys the smaller nations as though they were 
a class of schoolboys—some receive a little blame, some a little praise, 
and some are, from time to time, severely reprimanded. In all the class, 
Greece is the boy who is snubbed, scolded and slapped with the greatest 
impunity, seeing that, unlike Yugoslavia, he has no influential and 
strong-willed guardian. 

There is something peculiarly outrageous in this attitude. It is 
deeply wounding to a people who, with all their faults (and they are 
many), are heritors of the greatest secular glory that ever was, who 
fought with inconceivable heroism when all seemed lost, and suffered 
atrociously. 


V 


Let us briefly consider the character of the war as it is in Greece | 


to-day. It has, of late, been reported fairly and in some detail by the 
leading newspapers—-T'he Times, in particular, recently gave an objective 
and informative survey*®. That the ‘bandits,’ habitually referred to in 
the Communist press as ‘democrats,’ have received help from beyond 
the Greek border, and that some of them have been able to cross and 
re-cross that border and have been able to recuperate and replenish 
their numbers and their supplies in Yugoslavia, is no longer disputed 


by any impartial observer, although there is disagreement on the extent | 


of the help they have received. 
It would be superfluous to attempt a characterisation of the war in | 
Greece now that the daily press is reporting it in sufficient detail for the 


18 January 8th, 1947. 
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reader to make a fair and comprehensive picture of his own.!® But one 
aspect of the war calls for special attention, so it seems to us, namely, 
the continuity which has subsisted even across periods of outward calm, 
& continuity between the present war and the civil war that reached its 
climax in December, 1944. Even the atrocities perpetrated by the 
‘bandits ’ are the same, though not as numerous as they were then—the 
massacres and mutilations. 

We shall, to illustrate this continuity, give one example—the record 
of a ‘ bandit’ who became critical of his leaders and fellow ‘ bandits ’ 
and made a detailed statement 2° when, having escaped from his unit, 
he gave himself up to the Greek authorities. His name is Fotios 
Kontopanos, aged thirty-eight, a schoolteacher by profession. 

He joined ELAS in March, 1943. In August he was appointed com- 
mander of the Ist Battalion, 15th Regiment of ELAS. In October he 
observed that ELAS was the instrument of the Greek Communist Party 
which, in his own words, ‘ exterminated all its political opponents ’ using 
ELAS for this purpose. The band of which he was commander ‘ executed 
seven or eight persons,’ but for this he feels ‘no remorse,’ because he 
regarded the victims as ‘real traitors and collaborators.’ A further 
person, named Arramides, was ‘ beaten to death while being questioned.’ 

Kontopanos declares that he himself was not with his unit when this 
murder was committed and that he is ‘ not certain ’ that this man ‘ was 
@ traitor.’ Thenceforth he did not allow his battalion to execute any 
more men ‘ despite the efforts of the leading Communists.’ He declares 
that other units carried out executions and that Spiros Skevis, a school- 
teacher, commanded a company in a fight with EDES (led by the 
Royalist, Colonel Zervas), and executed ‘six or seven ’ of the prisoners 
he captured. 

When the Varkiza Agreement had been signed, Nemertsikos (alias 
Raptis), a schoolteacher, and commander of the 15th Regiment of ELAS, 
gave instructions to his men that they were to select the best from amongst 
their arms (under the Agreement, ELAS was pledged to surrender its 
arms). The arms were sent to Nenina on pack animals, they were greased 
by men who were trusted by the Communist Party, sent by car to Jannina, 
taken over by the secretaries of the local Communist Parties in various 
districts, and concealed. According to Kontopanos, there were arms and 
stores sufficient to equip four battalions in the region comprising the 
villages of Lahanokastron, Zitsi, Chrissoraki, and Vitsa. 
~ ‘On Good Friday, 1945, Kontopanos and several others moved into 
Albania. They joined some 300 Elasites who were billeted in workmen’s 
dwellings near San Giovanni di Medena—eleven of these men were from 
Thessaly, twenty from Athens, and the rest from Epirus. They were 


18 Recent articles in The Daily Telegraph and The Times from the correspondents in 
Greece of these newspapers have been objective and informative, especially the articles 
(by Christopher Buckley) in The Daily Telegraph on October 8th, and (by Martin Moore) 
on December 16th, and in The Times on October 14th, 1946, and January 8th, 1947. 

2© Made at Jannina on October 15th, 1946. 
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en liaison with the Communists (KKE), who were co-operating with the 
Albanian authorities. 

They proceeded to Argyrokastro and from there to Tirana, the 
Albanian capital, where they were met by Pavlos, a Communist en liaison 
with Grambotsikas, a commander of the Sureté at Tirana. Their board 
and lodging was paid for by the Albanian authorities. They were then 
armed and reorganised. 

A bullet from a revolver that went off accidentally wounded 
Kontopanos in the left foot. He went into hospital, while his companions 
were drafted into Yugoslavia. He was sent to Belgrade by aeroplane in 
November, 1945. He then proceeded to the Voivodina, which had been 
inhabited by persons of German origin, but ‘ the men had been massacred 
by Tolbukhin’s army’ and ‘the women and children had been put in 
concentration camps by Tito.’ 

There was an encampment of 5,000 Greek refugees,*4 200 of them 
women. They were under Communist control. In March, 1946, the men 
were supplied, by the Yugoslav authorities, with uniforms (made of 
American material) and with boots of Yugoslav make. 

On March 25th the camp received a visit from Zachariades, the 
leader of the Greek Communist Party, who was on the way back from 
Prague. He had an enthusiastic reception, for the Greeks believed 
that his arrival ‘ would mark the end of the adventure ’ and their ‘ return 
to Greece.’ Zachariades, in a speech that lasted only ten minutes, told 
them that ‘ the whole of the Greek people ’ and 80 per cent. of the Greek 
army was on their side, but that the presence of British troops in Greece 
would not ‘allow them to act dynamically.’ ‘Steel your characters,’ 
he said, ‘ and be certain that we shall win.’ 

‘ Concerning the elections * he said not a word.’ 

\The camp was often visited by Russian, Yugoslav, and Bulgar senior 
officers and officials, who spoke to the inmates about the liberation of 
Greece from ‘the Fascist yoke,’ urged them to fight in this cause, and 
promised them ‘ unstinting support.’ 

'A news bulletin was issued in the camp soon after, giving information 
about ‘bandit activity’ in Greece. Small bands, under various 
‘ Capitanos ’ were sent across the border into Greece. In April a training 
school for officers was established. Courses of instruction in guerrilla 
warfare were given to members of EPON (the Greek Communist Youth 
Movement). The first 200 of these Eponites who had finished their 
course, were formed into a ‘ Zachariades Brigade.’ They were reinforced 
by 100 EHlasites and sent to work on a railway line along the Dalmatian 
coast, near the Albanian border. Young Communists from all Balkan 
countries took part in the work on this line, which was called ‘ the Youth 
Line.’ They were soon joined by the Third Elas Brigade. 

In August, 1946, the news bulletin ‘ began to publish monstrous lies.’ 

*1 Presumably Elasites who had fied from Greece after the collapse of the rebellion in 


December, 1944. 
%2 Held on March 3ist, 1946. 
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It stated that Generals Othonaios, Sarafis, and Mandakas were marching 
at the head of the Greek army, accompanied by 300,000 civilians, to 
‘ overthrow the Athenian tyrants.’ 

After the plebiscite on September Ist, which produced a large majority 
for the return of the King, Kontopanos and sixteen others were invited 
to the office of the local Communist Party and addressed by three 
members, named Lihalis, Odysseus, and Pericles, who told them that 
the plebiscite had produced a Republican majority, and that the army 
had again revolted under the leadership of Othonaios, Sarafis, and 
Mandakas. The next day Kontopanos and his sixteen companions left 
for Belgrade. On September 4th they left Belgrade and, on the 6th, 
arrived at the Yugoslav-Albanian frontier near Lake Prespa. 

From there they proceeded in lorries to. the Greek-Albanian border. 
There they received nine Sten guns, two sub-machine guns, six Italian 
rifles, and hand grenades. They then crossed into Greek territory, where 
they were joined by other ‘ bands.’ 

‘They took up positions for an attack on a station of gendarmes in 
the village of Pyrsoyianni. After about four hours’ fighting, the station 
was captured. Seventeen gendarmes were killed. But the ‘ bandits’ 
soon realised that they had been deliberately deceived and that the 
Greek people were by no means ‘in revolt.’ They also heard that 200 
Greek regulars had arrived. In the night they were fired on, whereupon 
the ‘ band ’ dispersed. 

Kontopanos, who moved on, accompanied by seven others, relates 
that ‘everywhere our presence inspired horror and terror’ and that if 
they had not stolen bread they would have starved to death. It was 
then that Kontopanos thought of giving himself up. He did so soon 
after. 


VI 


This is the record of one man who took part in one armed action 
too unimportant to be worth mentioning in the daily press. Some- 
times as many as 400 or 500 men take part in the engagements that 
make up the ‘ undeclared war ’ in Greece, but rarely more. Nevertheless, 
the fighting is causing cumulative losses which reduce the strength ofan 
army and a gendarmerie which have not unlimited reserves as the 
‘bandits’ have. Their small, highly mobile units nearly always have 
the advantage of numbers in every engagement and can disperse if 
regular troops arrive in force.** They can terrorise whole districts, even 

23 The following is one of the more recent ‘ incidents ’ in the war : 

‘ A band of rebels yesterday stopped a local train ten miles from Stavros, near Salonika. 
After compelling the driver to run the train for 20 miles to an isolated spot, they robbed 
the passengers and wrecked the engine. Another band blew up a railway bridge on the 
local line linking Larissa to Volos in Thessaly, near the station at Platykambos, which is 
six miles from Larissa, and then moved farther south where they blew up another bridge 
on the same line. Communications are exp ected to be interrupted for a fortnight until the 
bridges are repaired. Minor clashes between bands and the armed forces are reported from 


various districts of central and northern Greece.’ 
The Times, January 9th, 1947. 
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in the heart of Greece, far from the border. The scarcity of railways and 
even of telegraphic communication, the wretched state of the roads, the 
ruinous condition of bridges and embankments, make it possible for the 
bandits to subsist and enjoy a freedom of movement denied to forces 
which have to guard towns, villages, stations, depéts. Some districts 
are so terrorised that the peasants are afraid to work far afield and the 
cornland and the vineyards remain neglected. In some districts whole 
villages are deserted. 

The Greek authorities have moved populations of some villages into 
safer regions. Some have been moved because of the suspicion that they 
harbour sympathisers with the ‘ bandits.’ There is treachery high and 
wide, even in the armed forces and in the civil service. Hundreds of 
persons—rightly or wrongly suspect—have been exiled to the islands. 
The prisons are full. Savage deeds have called for savagery. Great 
inroads have been made into the constitutional liberties that’ prevailed 
less than a year ago. Democracy was achieved—and has been half ruined 
with the help of those who would impose democracy on all the world. 
And yet Greece is still a land of liberty compared with any of the countries 
between the Baltic and the Augean. Greek crowds then, in their dis- 
illusionment, even demonstrated against Great Britain. What crowd in 
any country under Russian tutelage would dare to demonstrate against 
Russia, although in every one of them Russia is deeply hated, whereas 
for Great Britain there is, in Greece, much reverence still, despite all 
disillusionment. Trade and peaceful reconstruction are impeded—no 
economy suffered as much in the war as Greek economy did, and in no 
other country did the enemy leave so intractable a state of ruin (the loss 


of shipping and of cattle was far more grievous than the destruction of | 


buildings, grievous as that destruction surely was). 


If the rebellion is brought to an end, if the advice pressed upon Greece | 


by so many well-wishers be taken, if the Greek Government is ‘ broadened,’ 
if there is a renewed policy of appeasement, if there is an all-inclusive 
amnesty, what guarantee, what likelihood, indeed, is there that promises, 
pledges, and agreements will not be broken as before? It has needed 
resolution, as well as realism, on the part of the British Government to 
keep the troops in Greece against so much opposition at home and 
abroad. And stay they must, and surely will, until the time when Greece 
will have achieved a certain stability and her own armed forces are such 
that she can defend her own security as an integral part of that vast 


system of security which extends from Afghanistan to the Gold Coast | 


and from the Cape of Good Hope to Macedonia. 

The British troops in Greece can do little or nothing in the ‘ undeclared 
war.’ They cannot avert the recurrence of the present catastrophe—they 
can but avert an open war and the loss of Greek independence by invasion. 
Nothing can save Greece from ‘ undeclared war ’—and the ultimate loss 
of independence by infiltration and by treachery within—unless all 
possible support is given to the Greek State, unless the assumption, so 
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plausible but so false, that loyalty and disloyalty can meet half-way and 
stay there in perpetual harmony is abandoned. 

The Greek State is one of the few states in Europe that is freely 
supported by a big majority of the population. Much is wrong in Greece 
that could be righted, or at least remedied, though in this respect Greece 
is not unique, But the existence of wrong and the need for reform has 
little or no relevance to the rebellion. The rebellion is not a movement 
of the poor against the rich, of the peasants against the landowners (for 
Greece is a county of smallholders), of oppressed against oppressors (on 
the contrary, it is a movement for replacing an imperfect democracy by 
a perfect tyranny). It is not a jacguerie, for which there is no economic 
basis. It is not a popular, but an intensely unpopular, movement. 
Even from a Marxian point of view, the rebellion has no justification— 
it is not a class-war and cannot be explained in terms of economics. 
If the rebels had a case—that is to say, if they had definite proposals 
for reform, if they had a conception which, if carried out, would offer a 
prospect of a better life for the Greek people—it might be politic for the 
Greek Government to make concessions, But what is demanded of the 
Greek State is progressive concessions which would, cumulatively, 
amount to abdication. And this no state conscious of its duty towards 
its own people can do, least of all the Greek State, seeing that abdication 
would mean the end of individual freedom and national independence— 
for of these the Greek State, with all its faults, is the ultimate defender, 

The Athenian wireless station recently had words that ring with a 
deep authenticity : 

‘The wisdom of the great may not be disputed by the weak. The weak 
are only listened to when their flesh stands between the great and their enemies. 
When Greece was beating back the Italians every Allied newspaper was full of 
praise for the gallant Greek army, Even Moscow radio spoke with lyrical 
appreciation of Greece’s contribution to victory, Now Greece is still fighting 
bloody battles, but, as it is believed that she is only fighting for her own defence, 
her battles are mentioned only in cold, indifferent terms. When short com- 
ments are added, the undercurrent suggests that Greece is becoming an inter- 
national nuisance. 

‘The attitude of Allied public opinion to the war we are now waging in 
Macedonia is not a question of ingratitude but a great blunder. We are 
defending the Allied cause more than ever, for we are fighting international 
totalitarians who have their fifth column everywhere and who may well bring 
about the disintegration of all democratic countries,’ 


\That is the authentic voice of Hellas, a voice which Liberal England 
once understood, but to-day can understand no more. 
F. A. Voter. 


* Broadcast on December Ist, 1946, quoted in The New English Review, Jan., 1947, 
p. 71, 








THE POLISH PANTOMIME 


Brrore polling day the Polish elections had been characterised by Mr. 
Mikolajezyk as farcical. To many of the spectators, those elections seem 
to ring down the curtain on another act of the spectacular tragedy which 
has been playing since September, 1939. It is, of course, a sequel to an 
earlier tragedy, which ran from 1775 to 1918 and has already attained 
the status of a classic under the title ‘The Partitions of Poland.’ The 
current version has taken the form rather of a monstrous revue, panto- 
mime or variety show. 

It opened with a prologue, devised by M. Molotov and Herr von 
Ribbentropp, set in Eastern Poland 1939-41. The main action of this 
prologue was neatly summed up by M. Molotov himself when he said : 
‘Two thrusts were necessary—first by the German Army and then by 
the Red Army—for nothing to remain of the monstrous offspring of the 
Treaty of Versailles.’ Its piéce de résistance was the extremely elaborate 
staging, complete with Russian military bands and at masterly speed, of 
elections designed to justify the annexation of the Polish Ukraine and 
White Ruthenia by, respectively, the Ukrainian and the White Russian 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Several notable guest-stars, including 
M. Molotov and Marshal Voroshilov, were billed to appear as candidates 
in this parade. The whole action of the prologue was played against a 
moving background of cattle trains loaded with human passengers 
departing for undisclosed destinations in the Soviet Union, until the 


prologue ended abruptly in turmoil, the German author having gone 


berserk and turned on his partner. 


This prologue fell rather flat on Western audiences, partly because | 


these had pressing preoccupations of their own in 1940—41, and partly 
because of a performance known as the Battle of Britain, in which a 
prominent part was played by Poles. The prologue over, the Russians 
took on the devising and production of the entire show, with some erratic 
and reluctant assistance in stage management from Britain and the 
United States. 

Act One, set in London, the Soviet Union, Gibraltar and Teheran, in 
the years 1941-43, opened with a spectacular flourish of trumpets 


sores 


heralding the signature in London of a Soviet-Polish Agreement. There 


were a number of loose ends about the text which passed largely unnoticed, 
except by those Ministers who resigned from the Polish Government 
precisely on the grounds of the wording. A celebration of the Agreement 
was also staged in Moscow, where Generel Anders, fattened up for a few 
weeks to make him presentable after his prison diet, was féted and given 
command of the Polish Army to be formed from prisoners of war taken 


by Russia during the period of the prologue. Spectacular, though rather | 
confused, crowd-sc nes followed, showing Polish prisoners and deportees | 


flocking from camps ali over the Soviet Union whenever information of 
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the Agreement and amnesty reached them (some did not hear the news 
for well over a year ; vide The Dark Side of the Moon). 

After this short relief, the Act turned to mystery and melodrama. 
One thread of mystery was provided by the search for two internationally 
known Polish Jewish Socialists, named Ehrlich and Alter, who had been 
freed and then arrested again. This mystery was finally solved, a year 
after the search had begun and when suspense had reached a high pitch, 
by information from the Soviet authorities. M. Litvinov answered 
anxious American appeals for Ehrlich and Alter’s release with the dramatic 
disclosure that the two men had been executed. During the same anxious 
year, another spectacular crowd-scene effected the mass exit from Russia 
of General Anders and his Polish Army, together with all the Polish 
civilians, men, women and children, who could manage the journey to 
Persia. Another mystery, deepening from the beginning of the Act, was 
the disappearance of thousands of Polish officer prisoners of war, of whom 
nothing had been heard since early in 1940, when there was a rumour 
that they had been transferred to the Katyn district. Although the 
search went on, this mystery was never cleared up. But the discovery 
by the Germans of 10,000 Polish corpses in Katyn forest led to Russia’s 
dramatic rupture of relations with Poland. (An unsympathetic audience 
reaction to the Poles’ request for a Red Cross inquiry into the fate of 
these 10,000 Polish prisoners seemed a little self-righteous in the light 
of the justifiably grave view the British take of any ill-treatment of 
British prisoners.) 

With the Army and the corpses off, the stage was left clear for the 
recently created Moscow Union of Polish Patriots, led by an eccentric 
woman novelist, wife of one of the Soviet Vice-Commissars for Foreign 
Affairs. It conducted noisy agitation at meetings and over the radio, 
accompanied by a swelling insistence on the Russian right to both the 
lands and the people of Eastern Poland previously annexed. So the 
tension mounted up to the very end of the Act, a near-classical ex machina 
ending in Gibraltar where General Sikorski, Polish Prime Minister, was 
killed in an air accident. 

There was an epilogue to this Act in the form of a Teheran Trio, 
which, however, was only later fully appreciated, since the words unfortu- 
nately were largely inaudible to the audience. 

Act Two was set in Great Britain, Warsaw, on the Second Front and 
in the Crimea and covered the period 1943-45. In spite of General 
Sikorski’s death, the Poles in West were still playing too prominent a 
part in the war for direct dramatic action against them. So Act Two 
began with a giant diversion, in which the principal clowns were the 
gentlemen of the Allied Press. Their task was to brand the Poles who 
had hitherto been cast for Gallant Ally Number One as Fascist 
reactionaries, anti-Semites and active trouble-makers. The ghost of 
Lord Curzon was led on to lend authority to the idea that a ‘ line ’ drawn 
up by ‘ white ’ Russian émigrés in Paris, and subsequently proposed by 
Lord Curzon as a temporary armistice line without prejudice to eventual 
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Polish claims, had been intended as a permanent frontier between Poland 
and Russia. In a later number, the Press chorus was put on again to 
chatter of Polish concentration camps in Scotland. 

Meanwhile in Poland, the scene had begun to resemble that of the 
prologue. The Red Army came on egain with the inevitable N.K.V.D. 
Trainloads were seen going East again. But this time another troupe 
made its entrance behind the Red Army moving West, a band of puppets 
which came to be known as ‘ the Lublin Committee.’ 

At this point the stage was stormed by Poles under different manage- 
ment, and the audience was thrilled by the spectacle of the Warsaw 
Rising, the city’s Home Army and population fighting alone against the 
Germans and waiting in vain for help from the Russians across the 
Vistula, while on the Second Front the Polish Armoured Division fought 
in the hellfire of the Falaise Gap, the Polish Parachute Brigade—trained 
under the slogan ‘ The Shortest Way Home ’—was dropped at Armhem, 
and the Polish Second Corps (Anders’s Army from Russia via Persia) 
slogged up Italy. 

They could distract the attention of the audience, but not halt the 
performance for long. Another Polish Prime Minister, Mikolajezyk, 
failing to get from Stalin help for Warsaw or the promise of Lwow and 
Wilno for Poland, made his exit from the Polish Government. But 
hardly had his successors edged on to the stage when another Grand Trio 
from Yalta—brilliantly written for three voices singing the same words 
in different keys—heralded the imminent recognition of the puppet 
Lublin Committee as the Provisional Government of Poland. 

The climax came with an impressive Double Act in Moscow. There 
@ massive Trial Scene was staged, at which sixteen kidnapped Polish 
Underground leaders were subjected to the dehumanising trick by which 
lunatic confessions are conjured out of the mouths of sane men; and 
simultaneously on another sector of the revolving stage, a more intimate 
scene where Mr. Mikolajcezyk made what terms he could with the leaders 
of the Lublin Committee. Not until this great Double Finale were the 


legal Government and President of Poland blacked out, for the lights to 


go up again on the Provisional Polish Government of National Unity. 
Act Three, which took place in the New Poland, between 1945-47, 
opened with a Masquerade in which the principal figures were the Polish 
Communists. The Party wrapped itself in an all-embracing cloak labelled 
Polish Workers’ Party. Some of its members, however, borrowed other 
cloaks and appeared dressed as the Socialist Party, the Democratic Party, 
Peasant Party or Labour Party. Only one Party, led by Mr. Mikolajezyk, 
had the impudence to appear in its ordinary dress as the Polish Peasant 
Party. As a punishment it was turned into the Cinderella of the Parties. 
From under the Communist cloak emerged, heavily masked, the sinister 
figures of the U.B. or Security Police to give the Masquerade a ghoulish 
air. Most of the subsequent action took place in a monotonous half-light 
suited to arrests, murders, torture and terrorist investigation in the back- 
ground, But on the front of the stage another diversion took place, with 
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foreign guest artists. Yugoslavs came on the scene and pointed to the 
danger of the Polish Occupation Forces in Italy. Some British Trade 
Unionists were pushed on to help prevent demobilised Poles from earning 
a self-respecting livelihood. UNRRA teams were trained willy-nilly to 
hound the broken D.P.’s home. 

At one point, during the June Referendum, the audience was allowed 
to watch all the wheels of the Communist electoral machine go round : 
the arrests of the opposition, interference with their meetings, their 
publications, their personal safety, and the colourful ceremony of counting 
the votes. As election time approached, echoes of the Yalta discords 
jangled—‘ free and unfettered elections ’—more and more out of harmony, 
and foolproof electioneering proceeded faster and more furiously, while 
all the time bigger and better diversions were offered in the shape of 
trials. Just when the audience was beginning to get really restive in 
sympathy for the persecuted opposition and ¢o make cat-calls for free 
elections, its attention was side-tracked to the circus where Count 
Grocholski was tried and sentenced to death, and an attempt even made 
to drag on the British Ambassador in person. This nicely filled in most 
of the time to the great polling day finale, for which the population were 
marched in magnificently drilled processions, brandishing their voting 
papers, to the brilliantly lit polling-stations. 

So we in the audience, numb by now and already purged of all pity 
and terror, sit back and wait for the curtain to fall on the final results, 
without suspense, for we have known for months how the act would end. 
Those of us who have had the privilege of looking behind the scenes, in 
Poland, will not forget the dignity, courage and human charity with 
which we saw the Poles sustaining their ordeal. Perhaps we in this 
country touched the same qualities during our ordeal in the blitz. But 
their tragedy has been playing for seven and a half years now, and this 
is not the last act, however long the interval may last. 


Frepa Bruce LockHart. 


Vou. CXLI.—No. 840 








THE BRITISH COUNCIL IN THE FIELD 


LHe British Council, created in 1935 ‘ to promote a wide knowledge of the 
United Kingdom and develop closer cultural relations with other coun- 
tries,’ received a modest initie] grant of £15,000 for the year. The steady 
annual increase in that grant, from £15,000 to the £3,500,000 of 1944-5, 
bore witness that, once our hands had been put to this particular plough, 
there could be neither standing still nor turning back. There may be 
argument as to the method of promoting knowledge of this country and 
cultural relations with others, but none as to the desirability and need of 


so doing. Not even a World War could impede the Council’s expansion. | 


Readers will remember the question in Parliament early in the war 
whether, with almost the whole of Europe under enemy occupation, there 
was any justification for the Council’s continued existence, and the quiet 
reminder that there was a part of the world known as Latin America. 
The work went on. The end of the war brought an urgent request for 
cultural relations from liberated Europe, and already the Council has 
begun or renewed work in a dozen countries across the Channel. Some- 
thing of the magnitude of its activities may be gauged from the present 
figures for staff, 1,177 at headquarters and 2,786 overseas. 

Critics of the Council there have always been, in Parliament and in 
the press, and what amounted almost to a campaign against it led in 
1945 to the appointment of a Treasury Committee of enquiry. The recom- 
mendations of that Committee are reflected in the reduction, for 1946~7, 
of £556,000 in the combined Foreign Office and Colonial Office grant-in- 
aid, and in the Government’s decision that the Council’s charter should 
be renewed provisionally for a further five years and its activities restricted 
to the educational and cultural sphere. The new total of £2,944,000 
for the current year is in fact equivalent to net expenditure during 
1945-6, and permits therefore of a continuance of over-all activities on 
the same scale, though allocations to work in Europe must clearly be at 
the expense of work elsewhere and, save where substantial economies are 
found possible, threaten a corresponding curtailment. The restriction 
to the educational and cultural sphere is again not a serious handicap, 
since this is obviously the Council’s proper field and within it the great 
bulk of its work has always lain. What is serious is the suggestion, in 
the five-year renewal, that the Council is on trial for its life, at the bar 
not of official but of public opinion. It is certainly not public opinion 
abroad, at the receiving end, that is in question, but opinion here at home. 
The man in the street, who foots the bill, would appear to be not wholly 
satisfied that he is getting value for his money. 

This is perhaps in the nature of the case, since that value is only 


received by him indirectly and over a long term, and must in any event — 


be intangible. It is the foreigner who receives the immediate, concrete | 
value, and he does not report. It follows that one important factor— | 
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perhaps the decisive factor—in the continuance of the Council’s work 
and the achievement of its ends lies in the creation of an informed opinion 
at home concerning the nature and the value of that work and the import- 
ance of those ends. In particular an obligation may be held to devolve 
on those who, being outside the Council, are privileged to see its work 
in the field at close quarters to report objectively, not to the Council 
but to public opinion, on their findings. The present article is an attempt 
to discharge this obligation by one who has recently returned from a 
six-months’ lecture tour of Latin America. Undertaken at the invitation 
of the Council, the tour covered Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia and Mexico. Over that vast continent and more, 
covering one-seventh of the earth’s warfsce, very few Council centres 
were not visited and seen in action. 

These centres in the New World differ om, others in Europe in that 
the ‘ Cultural Institutes "—to give them their commonest name—through 
which much of the Council’s work is done are quasi-independent of, and 
even on occasion antedate, the Council. The Anglo-Argentine Institute 
of Buenos Aires, which has some 4,000 students on its roll, was already 
a year old when the Council came into being, and control remains in the 
hands of a mixed local committee. From the beginning the Council has 
preferred to collaborate with such existing agencies throughout Latin 
America rather than create anew, and wherever it has been first in the 
field it has in fact followed the same model, stimulating the formation of 
a local society at least half the members of whose governing body will be 
nationals of the country in question. Council support and collaboration 
must in these circumstances command local approval; but against 
whatever loss in freedom of action this may entail is to be set the fact 
that the work of the Institutes is essentially a co-operative enterprise 
involving both countries. 

Independently of the Cultural Institutes, whose basic activities lie 
in teaching, there exist in each capital the offices of the Council Repre- 
sentative for that country. Here are centralised the manifold activities 
that fall outside the classroom, the supply of books and periodicals, the 
holding of exhibitions, specialised contacts with government departments, 
the professions and the press, lectures and lecture tours, the selection of 
scholars for study in Great Britain, and all that goes to the maintenance 
of a clearing-house for information about this country and of a channel 
of supply to interested quarters at home of knowledge concerning the 
cultural life of the foreign people. In Buenos Aires the Council Repre- 
sentative’s office includes a medical centre, a musical centre, a film 
centre with its own small cinema for the showing of technical and educa- 
tional films : in sum it plays a not inconsiderable part in the intellectual 
and artistic life of the city. And the same is true in their degree of the 
other capitals. In education the contribution is often still more direct. 
In Chile, three lectureships in the Technical University of Valparaiso 
are held by Englishmen whose salaries are paid in part by the Council. 
In Peru the Council is subsidising the building in Lima of a new pre- 
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paratory school on English lines which gives promise of becoming one of the 
finest schools in the entire continent. And up and down Latin America it 
is giving help both in financing and in staffing English schools which, though 
planned originally, in most cases, for the children of Britishers, are now 
attended predominantly by children of the nationality in question. 

In the assessment of what all this amounts to, within the larger 
framework of cultural relations, it may help if one begins by summarising 
one’s own impressions as a visitor. Two stand out above all others, and 
both are advanced at this point as an indication not of Council achieve- 
ment but of Council opportunity. The first is that British prestige never 
stood higher across the South Atlantic than it does to-day—and this is 
much more a moral and an intellectual than a material prestige. The 
second is that to thinking Latin-Americans everywhere the real privation 
entailed by the late war was the severance of intellectual contacts with 
Europe, where lie the roots of their civilisation and culture. Not other- 
wise can be explained the warmth of the reception everywhere accorded 
to a lecturer whose only distinction lay in the fact that he was the first 
visitor from these shores for a lustrum to peddle over the continent dis- 
cussions of contemporary intellectual problems. Lectures given in British 
Institutes were normally the least part of the programme. One ex- 
perience may stand as typical of many. In the University of Lima— 
founded in 1551, it is the oldest university of the Americas—three lectures 
given in the great hall were all crowded, were all broadcast, and, having 
been reported at length in the press of the capital, were all published by 
the University. The press, including the serious reviews, and the micro- 
phones of half a dozen countries were at one’s disposal. Audiences 
ranged from Cabinet Ministers to taxi-drivers, and included everywhere 
@ representative cross-section of the professions. Addresses were given 
in theatres and cinemas, in art galleries and hotel banqueting-rooms, to 
P.E.N., Rotary and ladies’ clubs, in training colleges and boys’ and girls’ 
schools ; but especially and everywhere to universities, whose interest 
and whose readiness to do honour betokened in every country visited a 
keen desire to foment the closest relations with British universities. 

What does not appear from this recital is the extent to which the 
ground had been prepared by the work over the past few years, notably 
the war years, of the British Council, whose relations with university and 
professional circles are everywhere of the happiest. Latin America, 
cultural interest apart, has been quick to realise the importance of Eng- 
lish as a world language, much quicker than this country has been to 
realise the claims of Spanish as the second world language, and to this 
must be attributed much of the phenomenal growth of British Institutes. 
It is important, none the less, that we should not be misled by enrolment 
figures, impressive as these are. Students, from junior clerk to uni- 
versity rector, enrol in their hundreds and thousands to learn English. 
Their purpose in so doing is their own affair, but it would be naive to 
infer in the vast majority an initial and disinterested curiosity about 
the English way of life. Most of them are aiming quite simply at economic 
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betterment. English, as it happens, is also the language of the United 
States. There are few important firms in Latin America which do not 
do business with the United States, and there is promotion or better pay 
for employees with a working knowledge of the idiom. 

This raises at once a central question of Council policy. Where 
numbers are very large, such an Institute can be self-supporting ; and 
even where they are not, providing it is staffed from the local British 
community. But the very large and the locally self-sufficing together 
comprise but a small minority. Ought the British taxpayer to be called 
upon to subsidise the teaching of English for personal and material ends ? 
There are countries, moreover, in which the excellence and the cheapness 
of English teaching in the British Institutes act, directly or indirectly, 
as a deterrent to the making of proper provision for the same in schools 
and even at the university. While English is commonly a compulsory 
subject in secondary education, the teaching of it is often indifferent to a 
degree that the interests of the nation would not tolerate were the Insti- 
tutes not there to make good deficiencies. Ought the British taxpayer 
to subsidise the educational systems of other countries # 

These questions may appear to invite a forthright negative. They are 
in fact complicated. The first step to appreciation of a foreign country 
and its way of life is knowledge of its language; and the larger the number 
of Latin-Americans who study English, and who study it under English 
auspices, the larger is the area of potential interest in and appreciation 
for the English way of life. One cannot impose a purposes test on 
students, and of those who come seeking commercial English some at least 
will stay for Shakespeare. Nor, since commercial use is predominantly 
in the direction of the United States, is the flow of students to British 
Institutes even where there exist corresponding U.S. centres an asset 
to be contemned. It would prove a rapidly diminishing asset if the 
staffing of Institutes were to be left to local English residents, who will 
very rarely be teachers by training and profession and whose last contact 
with the homeland will go back to 1939 and beyond. For the interest 
in England is to a striking degree an interest in England now. ‘ What 
sort of a people do they think we are?’ asked Mr. Churchill. ‘ Well, 
what sort of a people are you ?’ is the reply. And the teacher in a British 
Institute abroad must be not only a skilled teacher of foreigners, which is 
something very different from teaching in a school in England, and 
knowledgeable about English literature and history; he must also be 
keenly interested in contemporary institutions and the changing face of 
Britain. It is when the British Institute does not rise to this level that it 
may be held to be merely competing with or doing the work of the local 
educational system. 

Granted all this, it may still be contended that English language 
classes should be self-supporting. There is no satisfying the present 
demand for English teaching—the places are few in Latin America 
to-day where the competent Englishman, putting up his plate, may not 
derive a livelihood straightway from this souree—nor any reason why it 
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should be provided at less than cost. This step would release for higher 
purposes appreciable Council moneys. It would not, however, release 
staff, and the shortage of the right men and women for Council work 
abroad is still so acute that the misapplication of time and energy is at 
least as serious as the misapplication of funds. One must sympathise 
with the difficulties weighing on foreign language teaching in Latin 
America. The war has meant the impossibility over seven years of study 
in Europe. And though the war is now over, how many secondary 
teachers in this country could afford to travel to Latin America to brush 
up their Spanish or Portuguese ? School-teaching in most countries in 
the New World is still a depressed and financially unrewarding occupation. 
The goal of relieving British Institutes of language teaching might there- 
fore indicate as at least an interim measure a concentration of effort on 
language teachers-in-training, together with refresher courses for teachers. 
There is pioneer work to be done in this field, with its call for expert 
instruction not merely in language, including phonetics, but also in 
educational method. And there is reason to think that such collaboration 
would be welcomed. Few developments are more significant in this 
connection than the recent entrusting to U.S. educational missions of the 
reform of secondary education in Chile and of technical education in 
Panama. It was a very eminent educational authority in the capital of 
Ecuador who expressed to the writer his view that the greatest educational 
need of that country at the moment was a good English school. 

But the teaching of English can never be a major objective of the 
British Council. Though it opens up possibilities of playing a part in 
the educational life of other countries, even this should be at most but 
one aspect of a larger ambition, to play a part in their cultural life as a 
whole. None can argue that the teaching of English pays the British 
taxpayer dividends, or is undertaken in the hope of dividends ; but so 
long as the Council supplies it below cost there will always be the lingering 
suspicion that there is more behind it than meets the eye. And a too 
direct ‘ projection,’ in connection therewith, of contemporary English 
institutions may only too easily give cause for offence in nations where 
the omnibus label of democracy covers a multitude of variations. Peace 
and good will among men, we can now see, are not to be achieved by a 
crusade to win others to our or to any single political philosophy, and still 
less by the banding together of the nations of our persuasion as a deterrent 
against such as will not be persuaded. The problem consists in making a 
world where all such creeds and philosophies as respect the rights of 
others and the rights of the individual can live together in tolerance and 
harmony. 

The recognition of this has brought a subtle change, over the Council’s 
short life, in the conception of its function. Council activities are planned 
now as one side of an exchange rather than as the ‘ intentional projec- 
tion ’ of Britain and of the British way of life. The exchange will only 
become wholly fruitful when other countries create reciprocal facilities 
in this country for the study of their cultural heritage. The concern of 
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the Council meanwhile is not to extol the peculiar merit of things British 
but to facilitate to foreigners the knowledge and objective appreciation 
of another and complementary mode of experience: of British thought 
as an enrichment of their own thought, British music and art as adding 
new horizons to their own artistic vision, British medicine as the pooling 
of one more contribution to the healing art. The aim of the British 
Institute abroad should be, in short, to become such a hive of cultural 
activities that no one who is intellectually and artistically alive can 
afford to ignore it. In some centres much has already been achieved in 
this sense. The announcement of a lecture, a concert, an exhibition under 
their auspices is accepted as a guarantee of excellence, their libraries and 
reading-rooms are recognised as irradiating intellectual stimulus as well 
as knowledge, and writers and artists, foregathering at the sign of English 
culture, find their ambitions whetted to achieve a reciprocal currency in 
England. 

The British Council representative overseas thus becomes, in effect, 
nothing less than a cultural ambassador. There are capitals where he 
is already tacitly accorded this rank, where he consorts with Cabinet 
Ministers and the diplomatic corps, enjoys the friendship of university 
rector and professoriate, commands entry to the Ministry of Education, 
is consulted on large issues of educational policy, and moves intimately 
among the leading men of thought, art and letters. Against this back- 
ground the importance attaching to Council appointments becomes 
self-evident, for the potentialities for harm are as incalculable as for good. 
The coincidence of the war years with the period of greatest expansion of 
the Council’s activities in Latin America created many difficulties in this 
direction ; and these are not automatically solved by the greater post- 
war freedom of choice and movement unless conditions of service are 
such as to attract the best. Intellectual distinction, a wide knowledge 
of England’s history and institutions, her literature and art, an adven- 
turous mind keenly alive to modern movements of ideas, the deep human 
understanding necessary to the establishing of fruitful contact with 
foreigners of all classes and conditions, a polished speech and address : 
to these add outstanding gifts as organiser, administrator and teacher, 
the sense of vocation that can overcome or overlook the many disad- 
vantages of living abroad, and the extreme desirability of a command of 
the language and of a more than nodding acquaintance with the other 
country’s history, literature and social conditions ; and it may be doubted 
whether present conditions are in fact good enough to attract and hold to 
the Council as a career men good enough for posts so exacting and respon- 
sible. It may be doubted no less whether the seconding of teachers from 
this country for two or three years’ service overseas can help much, 
save as an interim solution. These doubts may not command due appre- 
ciation at home so long as language teaching bulks largely in Institute 
work abroad. They can be sensed already in the field. And if valid, it 
will not suffice to leave it to time to point their urgency. With its five- 
year mandate, time is no longer on the side of the Council. 
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There are many other difficulties awaiting solution. One worthy of 
particular attention concerns the supply of British books abroad. It is 
idle, perhaps worse than idle, to awaken an intellectual curiosity concern- 
ing things British if the books on which that curiosity may afterwards 
feed cannot be obtained. British Institute libraries are for the most part 
kept admirably supplied with standard and current publications, and 
other libraries often receive gifts from the Council. The problem lies in 
getting English books into the bookshops at fair prices. War-time 
difficulties doubtless played their part in the failure of the ‘ Book Export 
Scheme.’ A searching inquest into that failure should be coupled with 
the firm resolve that, whatever the technical difficulties in the way, they 
will be wrestled with until they are vanquished. It is not tolerable that 
foreign students should be unable to obtain the textbooks for English 
examinations, that a sixth-year class, competent to study the master- 
pieces of English literature, should have as its reading for the year a 
sentimental novel from the United States, that U.S. books should be on 
sale in profusion all over Latin America at approximately U.S. prices 
while the English book from its rarity remains an article of exploitation. 
Relations between Council officers and H.M. representatives abroad call 
for more explicit definition. Headquarters in London, again, are not 
always adequately informed of working conditions in the field, a state 
of affairs that makes for chafing and frustration and that calls either for 
more frequent interchange of home and overseas staff or for more tours 
of inspection by responsible officials. But the future of the Council will 
lie more than anywhere else in the choice of the men and women for the 
job, and the field and the responsibility are already so vast that thought 
might well be given now to the question of a Staff College. 

Public opinion is entitled to the amplest information on the work of 
the Council abroad and the reaction it provokes. It is entitled to demand 
due economy of administration. £3,000,000, the cost to this country of 
every four or five hours of the war, is still not a negligible sum. But to 
go beyond due economy to cheese-paring and pin-pricks is not consonant 
with realisation of the issues involved. Latin America is but one part of 
the field. The Latin-American peoples constitute one-third of the United 
Nations. What is it worth to us that they should have the fullest know- 
ledge of what we are and stand for ? 

Wittuam C. ATKINSON. 
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SOUTH LONDON 


Sours London for many years has been recognised as the terra incognita 
of the metropolitan area. The damage which it has sustained during the 
war years has at least had the advantage of making it known to a 
wider range of people. Employers of labour through the difficulties of 
the subordinate members of their staffs have had their interest stimulated 
in the environment, in which large numbers of the population spend their 
hours of freedom from their daily duties. The dispersal of a large pro- 
portion of the population into other parts of the country has aroused the 
interest of many whose visits to London never take them to the south 
side of the Thames. The adoption of some of the South London 

by the cities of the North has created an unprecedented relationship. 
The time may thus be opportune to make an attempt to give some idea 
of its growth and character. 

Primarily South London was little more than what is now the borough 
of Southwark. In the Middle Ages it served as the dumping ground of 
anything which was not wanted in the City of London. The prostitutes 
hung out their flags on the south side of the river within easy access of 
the city. The slaughter-houses provided the meat for the feasts of the 
City Fathers. The prisons accommodated the offenders within the city 
walls. Even the associations of Shakespeare with Southwark must have 
been due largely to the fact that play actors were expelled from the city. 
It was famous, too, for its hostelries frequented by the pilgrims along the 
Old Kent Road on their way to Canterbury. The tutelage of Southwark 
to the City of London is maintained to the present day. 

Now South London is a vast area of which Charles Booth found it 
difficult ‘ to form any but a most vague conception ; so immense is it in 
size ; so invertebrate in character.’ Roughly it covers an area of 50 square 
miles from Woolwich in the east to Putney in the west and about six miles 
in depth. It has to be distinguished from the area of the London region 
as created for civil defence purposes and made familiar in the B.B.C. 
announcements without adequate definition, whereby confusion has been 
caused in the public mind. 

It was only at the beginning of the last century that South London 
began to extend beyond Southwark and the bank of the river and around 
some isolated estates. The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury were 
notable landowners. They obtained parliamentary powers in 1805 to 
build on property around Walworth Common. In those days care was 
taken that building should not be haphazard. The number of houses to 
be erected within a defined area was specified, and they were to be ‘ good 
and substantial houses, all to be at least of the second class or rate, and 
with proper and convenient outhouses, edifices, buildings, walls, gutters, 
drains, areas, cellars, sollars, yards and other accommodation suitable to 
each house.’ The amenities of the district were preserved by enacting 
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that none of the buildings was to be used for ‘ the trade or business of a 
slaughterhouse, butcher, melter of tallow, tallowchandler, soap maker, 
tobacco pipe maker, sugar baker, fellmonger, dyer, distiller, common 
brewer, cork burner, blacksmith, farrier, scavenger, nightman or any of 
them or any offensive trade or business whatsoever’; save and except 
that the businesses of a blacksmith, brewer, butcher, distiller and farrier 
or any of them might be exercised in premises as should not adjoin or be 
within 100 feet of the front of any of the high roads in Walworth. In 
more recent years the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in whom was vested 
the property of the Dean and Chapter, selected this estate around the 
church of St. Peter Walworth as one of the first to be managed by Miss 
Octavia Hill. Trafalgar, East, Westmorland and other names of the 
streets abutting on the Walworth Road commemorate the period of their 
erection. Later in this same area was built under Miss Hill’s direction, in 
the place of the houses taken over, what was regarded as a model cottage 
estate. 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury also had property on the other 
side of South London in the district of Vauxhall, which was made more 
accessible by the opening of Vauxhall Bridge in 1816 and led to the 
popularity of Vauxhall Gardens as a favourite place of entertainment. 
Waterloo Bridge, which at the time of its erection was regarded as the 
finest bridge in Europe, came into use in the following year and Southwark 
Bridge two years later, though the latter has never been used to the 
extent of London, Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges. Planners and 
others concerned with regulating the streams of traffic have never yet 
obtained control of the wayward choice of the populace. Hungerford 
Bridge is perhaps the most notable example, though in recent years 
Lambeth Bridge also is little favoured by the public. A predecessor of 
the latter was projected and authorised by Act of Parliament, though not 
executed, as the Royal Clarence Bridge, early in the nineteenth century, 
to take the place of the ferry between Lambeth Palace and Millbank. 
Hungerford Bridge was opened on May Ist, 1845, with no particular 
ceremony, though flags were displayed and guns were fired from wharfs 
in the neighbourhood ; 25,000 people are said to have passed over it on 
the opening day. These bridges, whether used by railways, public, or for 
water transport or pedestrians, are the vantage ground for all who would 
appreciate the relationship between South London and the centre of the 
metropolis. 

Waterloo, Hungerford, Westminster and Vauxhall Bridges gave access 
into Lambeth which, now, as the borough extending to the edge of the 
county of London at the Crystal Palace, embodies each phase of the 
growth of the population. From early times there was the Palace of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury by the river, and a royal palace which stood at 
Kennington Cross. From 1790 to 1800 the number of the houses in the 
ancient parish was doubled. Much of the area was swampy ground, so 
that piles were necessary for the erection of St. John’s Church outside 
Waterloo Station. The victory at Waterloo was commemorated by that 
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and three other churches in Lambeth—St. Matthew, Brixton, St. Mark, 
Kennington and St. Luke, Norwood. A few years later there was a rapid 
development of building operations in the metropolis and The Times 
noted (September 6th, 1844) ‘there is no part more animated by this 
movement than Lambeth.’ ‘The prodigious increase of houses,’ it added, 
‘is really astonishing . . . Kennington Common, Stockwell, Brixton, 
South Lambeth, Wandsworth Road, Vauxhall and the more remote parts 
of the parish are formed into streets and rows of first, second and third 
rate buildings.’ There was enough left of Kennington Common for the 
Chartists to meet there, and four years later it was preserved in perpetuity 
as an open space. Cricket had been played there for a century and 
became established at the Oval when the Surrey County Cricket Club 
was permanently saved from insolvency in 1846. 

Building had developed continuously, though not on the same scale, 
on the eastern side of South London, as in 1823 it was noted ‘ that Green- 
which road will soon become one continued street of London.’ The 
Royal Palace had brought a certain number of visitors, but when it was 
replaced by a large educational establishment at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century in addition to the Royal Hospital for Aged Seamen, 
the several buildings became a source of great attraction to strangers. 
The railway line to Greenwich, opened on Boxing Day, 1838, was one of 
the earliest suburban lines and was followed six months later by the 
railway from London to Croydon. But the embankments upon which 
the railways are constructed throughout South London are admitted to 
be one of the main obstacles to any satisfactory schemes of reconstruction. 
The railways must go underground. Although the first electric under- 
ground was opened at the end of last century from Clapham through 
south-west London, there has been no general extension of the London 
Underground railway system to the south side of the river, and all efforts 
to link up south-east London have so far been unavailing. 

Before the vast growth of population took place in the latter part of 
the last century there were some attractive residential areas such as 
Clapham Common, which provided a pleasant environment for men of 
letters and culture ; the Clapham Sect being a notableexample. Another 
was Dulwich around the picture gallery and the Old College established 
by Edward Alleyn. But for the most part the housing development has 
been for those engaged in manual and clerical labour. In the sixth and 
seventh decades of last century the population in the south was showing 
an increase of 30 per cent. compared with about 12 per cent. on the north 
side of the Thames. In South London there were, according to the Bishop 
of Guildford in a letter to The Times (January 28th, 1876), ‘ about one 
million souls of the very poorest class with scarcely any persons of leisure or 
means dwelling among them. Those who were left a few years ago are 
constantly moving off to the more inviting regions of the country, now 
rendered as accessible by our railroads as any of the once courted and 
favoured suburban districts.’ Combined with that process has been one of 
developing large areas with almost entirely one type of population. 
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Lewisham provided a notable example when at the beginning of this 
century one landowner laid out an estate with sixteen miles of almost 
uniform houses, while the Co-operative Society in Woolwich supplied in 
one scheme accommodation for 10,000 people, and a population as large 
as the city of York was added to the borough of Wandsworth. A striking 
exception is provided by the Estates Governors of Dulwich College, who 
have erected accommodation of a wide range of types and preserved the 
delightful amenities of Dulwich village, which remain in spite of the 
structural damage done by bombing to their charming chapel and gem of 
a picture gallery. The toll gate still stands and at the beginning of the 
war there was a farm in full operation. Who can describe the desolation 
and misery of these last five years ? Many of the buildings mentioned are 
in ruins and all have suffered damage. It needs the pen of the late C. F. G. 
Masterman, who, as a resident in its midst, provided anonymously in 
From the Abyss the finest account which has ever been written of South 
London and its people, though Sir Alexander Paterson’s Across the 
Bridges is an excellent runner-up. In spite of all that the people have 
endured they still remain as he described them, ‘ cheerful and contented ’ 
with ‘an indulgent sense of humour’ and ‘ convinced of the superiority 
of an Englishman over all the other races of the globe,’ though under- 
standing more than when he wrote, nearly fifty years ago, that their lives 
do not ‘ completely realise the ideal of human perfection.’ Perhaps the 
sheer madness and incomprehensibility of war has decreased their ability 
to believe ‘ that each individual should count for anything in the sight of 
man or God,’ though it has stimulated the innate religious instinct. Of 
all the aerial forms of attack the flying bomb stands out on account of its 
exacting strain as it could be heard coming from miles away in the south 
until the sound indicated that it was descending in the vicinity. Life in 
air raid shelters either family or communal became such a common 
experience as hardly to be worthy of mention, while the man who 
slept throughout in his bed was ‘ news,’ though he deserved to be con- 
demned for having run the risk of giving unnecessary trouble to the 
Civil Defence Service. 

The statistics which were issued about the damage are now generally 
recognised to have been of little value. A statement that Wandsworth 
was the hardest hit borough has no statistical foundation without figures 
of the area, as it is the largest, the number of incidents and other 
particulars. There was however, a general avoidance of comparisons 
among South Londoners, for they all recognised that they had been in it 
and were thankful that the loss of life had not been greater. In the descrip- 
tion of ‘ incidents’ supplied to the Press there was the usual tendency 
te pick out the sensational. There was no attempt to point out, for 
example, the wide spreading effect, when, as happened on more than one 
occasion, the Town Hall with senior officials received serious damage. 
That necessarily impeded a varied range of civic services however 
valiantly the remaining staff attempted to surmount difficulties while 
labouring under the numbing influence upon the mind, which was a common 
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experience arising from proximity to an ‘incident.’ That has to be 
taken into account as an extenuating circumstance in considering some of 
the muddles and delays which have occurred, especially in connection with 
the repairs of war damage. 

The time has come to think of the future of South London 
in regard to the distribution of population in relation to the location of 
industry. South London was once described by Bishop Talbot, who 
knew it well from the inside, as having ‘ no centre, no spine, no cohesion, 
no local colour,’ but it has a magnetic influence which draws people to it. 
For years the movement of population has been wholly from the north 
to the south. The reverse is a very rare exception, But it will be a sheer 
impossibility for those who were there in 1938 to return for some years. 
It may be hoped that some have found permanent homes elsewhere, while 
others may benefit from the Government’s plans for the redistribution of 
industry, though at present the tendency is for industry to move away 
as it cannot get the necessary labour. It is thus very difficult to estimate 
to what extent South London will have contributed to the 600,000 by 
which the L.C.C. hoped to see the population reduced for the purposes of 
their reconstruction plan. 

The conception embodied in the L.C.C. plan to make each community 
as self-contained as possible for all ordinary purposes (apparently without 
strict regard to local government areas), might well be adopted as the 
basis for a survey of what remains of population, industry and accommo- 
dation in the area. The extent to which such a conception can be put 
into operation will require careful consideration, as in many respects it 
looks like a reversion to the areas existing before the passing of the 
London Government Act, 1929. Some of the parishes such as Dulwich 
and Peckham, Streatham and Tooting, have never become fully assimi- 
lated into the boroughs of Camberwell and Wandsworth respectively, but 
civil defence and other services have brought them more closely together 
than ever before. A common danger has furthered a community of 
interest and it may be that the war may leave bebind a desire to build a 
stronger community for the borough. On the other hand, it is significant 
that the areas of the Rotary Clubs, mainly representative of the business 
community, do not coincide with those of the boroughs. There are no 
less than six in the borough of Wandsworth. A survey entrusted to men 
with local knowledge and impartiality of judgment might form a working 
basis of a plan in which the fullest benefit should be derived from the 
ravages of war. In this connection it is important that representatives 
of the people, whether in the borough council or L.C.C. or in Parliament, 
should be resident in the areas which elect them. Similarly, to constitute 
fully a healthy community life it is desirable for management executives 
to have their residences in the same area as their places of business. To 
carry that into effect it is necessary to anticipate some movement from 
the extra metropolitan area back to the county of London. This may 
seem somewhat of a chimera. But before the war there were signs in 
that direction and there are possibilities of its encouragement. 
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Moreover tenacity of purpose has not been confined to one section of 
the population. The people in small houses—the most likely to be 
affected by aerial attack—have justly received credit for the way in 
which they have faced every adversity and refused to be dislodged ; but 
others, though perhaps possessing more protection, have shown a similar 
determination to ‘stay put.’ In that section of the community are to be 
found a number who have taken their part in the various war services, 
and so have increased their attachment to the locality, while realising 
that their co-operation will be needed in the tasks which lie ahead. While 
these circumstances are common in a greater or less degree throughout 
the metropolitan area, it is not too much to say that the destruction in 
South London in its bearing upon the previously existing problems 
provides a special opportunity for prompt and statesmanlike action. 

The South Londoner in the bulk is a long suffering individual. He 
knows that he lives in a backwater of the metropolis which is regarded as 
a kind of no man’s land. But through all the vicissitudes of these five 
years he has seen how little the lives of many on the other side of the 
river have been disturbed by current events. The South London women 
have worked in close contact with others who have not had their experience, 
and so they too have passed through that process of education derived 
from contrasts which are always unfavourable to the observer. They are 
taking a realistic view of the situation. It is one which may deservedly 
claim the sympathetic attention of those who live in more favoured areas. 


C. E. A. BEDWELL. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


‘A Taine or Beauty’ 
Harpy a day passes without the announcement that some famous 
‘beauty spot ’ in our country is to be turned from beauty to ‘ utility ’ 
by those whose business it seems to be to destroy what remains of moor, 
common, vale, lake or river in the mechanical age. The catalogue 
lengthens. I take at random, or in succession, these names—Dartmoor, 
the famous pre-historic camp Maiden Castle, Ennerdale Lake, Glen 
Affric, the Surrey Commons, Dedham Vale, the Helford and Helston area 
in Cornwall : all sites (or sights) threatened since the war ended. There 
are excuses, of course. One of them is that, under continued conscrip- 
tion, the Services need open spaces for preparation (as usual) for the 
last war. The Military Mind is accused of attacks upon beauty by pre- 
ference or ‘ priority,’ as though a choice of training areas were prompted 
by a loathing for natural loveliness—for something effeminate and dis- 
integrating. The Under Secretary for War has indignantly repudiated 
these charges which indeed seem to be exaggerated. The Military Mind 
is not deliberately bent on destroying beauty. It is indifferent to esthetic 
considerations that interfere “with supposed military requirements. 
Peace having brought us a great need for preparedness, we must submit 
to what Lord Pakenham has called ‘ unpalatable developments ’: one of 
which may be the development of moors into camps. 
THe Excuse HypocriticaL 

The military excuse, then, may be called relatively reasonable. At 
any rate we have to accept it. The form of excuse I find intolerable is 
the argument, often blandly advanced, that developments (or desecra- 
tions) will in no way mar the fair prospect about to be ‘improved.’ We 
are assured, as in the instance of Wentworth Woodhouse, that water- 
works, pumping stations, pylons, with adjacent miscellaneous buildings, 
may actually enhance the beauty of their neighbourhood, as though an 
antique aspect may be added, by modern engineering, to river and vale ; 
or, at least, if these additions have to be made, that they can be carefully 
concealed. They can be carried out ‘ with special care,’ as the Minister 
of Health recently put it, in reference to the raising of the Ennerdale dam. 
How much more honest it would be to say, very loud, that where beauty 
conflicts with usefulness beauty must go, and have done with it! But 
a Minister of Health ought to permit himself this reflection : if, alas, it 
is not perfectly true that beauty is truth, and truth beauty, it is true 
that the contemplation of beauty promotes health, of the mental sort 
that our generation so sorely needs. ‘ Full of sweet dreams, and health, 
and quiet breathing... .’ It is a symptom of our malady that we so 
easily permit the gradual destruction of the restorative properties in our 
once ‘ green and pleasant ’ land. 
LarGE FaMILies 

A discussion, largely academic, continues fitfully in many news- 
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papers concerning the public and private advantages of large families : 
a very old discussion which I call academic, because it happens to be 
frequently renewed by University professors, many of whom come from 
old and large families, but some of whom are either unmarried, or do not 
prove by example that they think it their duty to rival Victorian parents 
in the multiplication of happy infants. Academic, again, is the discus- 
sion, since it ignores certain immediate practical problems: one of 
which at the moment, and probably for a long time to come, is the 
problem of dwelling-space. A family of eight was considered reasonable, 
if not small, sixty or seventy years ago. I have in youth known and 
played with a family of twelve: a then normal number. A family of 
eighteen—these are real examples—was held to be parentally imprudent. 
We inhabited vast Victorian mansions in those days, while others lived 
in slums. To-day will any statistician, any economist, comfortably 
situated in college rooms, or in a suburban villa, tell a mother how to 
house her ‘ quiverful’ in tiny flats, in converted floors, in maisonettes, 
or in pre-fabricated huts ? Will an omnipotent and benevolent State 
‘take over’ the large families, in baby clinics, infant or adolescent 
homes? Perhaps. But then what becomes of the Large Family Life 
which is regretfully exalted as bliss to-day by those who have no families 
of their own ? 
VicToRiAN FicrTion 

The Exhibition of Victorian Fiction organised by the National Book 
League has more than a merely bibliographical importance. It is indeed 
entrancing—even for those who profess to despise collecting—to see, 
under glass, if not to hold in the hand, the first appearances in print of 
famous novels, since scattered, in scores of editions, all over the English- 
reading world. But, beyond this romantic recognition of once timid 
intruders, transformed by Time into almost unprocurable rarities, there 
is the light thrown upon the novel-reading habits of our parents and 
grandparents : I should say, perhaps, upon the habits forced upon them 
by the publishing convention of the ‘three-decker.’ For this was the 
age of the novel in three, or (rarely) more volumes. This was the time 
when, standing at Mr. Mudie’s rigorously censored and highly respectable 
counter, the applicant for volume two was told that he or (more often) 
she could have volume three, but that volume two was ‘out.’ Imagine 
the inconvenience. Estimate the suspense. What if, to-day, M. Poirot, 
say, or Doctors Priestley and Thorndyke were thus dissected into tri- 
partite segments, the book-borrower left gasping in expectation; as 
indeed the purchaser of monthly parts must have been left, while he 
waited for the next instalment of a new Dickens or Thackeray or Trollope. 


‘In Taree VoLuMEs’ 

Further, the convention had evil consequences. It imposed upon 
many novelists the necessity, or the desirability, of ending each volume 
—or even each ‘ part ’"—with a sort of snap and clinch, inciting to further 
perusal. In the one-volume reprints the expert can often detect the 
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join, the gap, between volumes one, two and three. ‘To be continued in 
our next.’ Fatal admonition for the novelist whose end is his beginning, 
as that Heraclitean poet, Mr. T. 8. Eliot, might assert ; fatal for the 
strict continuity of impression, demanded by any theme that does not 
permit interruptions. It is also to be remarked that the three-decker 
habit must have impeded the private purchase of novels. These books 
were—for their time—very expensive. Few bought them. All borrowed 
them. Which means that most people ruined them. Their covers were 
defaced by library labels. Their leaves were crumpled and dog’s-eared. 
The habit of turning down a leaf to mark a place was a habit and not a 
crime. And I have known at least one Victorian lady of eminence who 
thought nothing of putting out her bedside candle by smashing upon it 
the current volume of a three-decker, thus imprinting a medallion of 
greasy wax upon the cover. All this makes us marvel at the immaculate 
condition of the Victorian novels lent to the National Book League by 
Mr. Michael Sadleir. 

Wao Can ANSWER ? 

One other point is worth making concerning Victorian fiction, or, 
indeed, concerning any other period of novel-writing from the time of 
Defoe until the close of the last century. This is the enormous mass of 
utterly forgotten stuff interred under the works that have survived. In 
Mr. Sadleir’s collection, as in a few others, and even in my own, are 
scores of volumes with titles stimulating, but ignored, written by persons 
of whom not even the Dictionary of National Biography has ever heard. 
Who read these books? Who, if anybody, made money by them ? 
Even some of the formerly well-known names are, I suspect, forgotten. 
And I will end with a ‘ quizz’ or conundrum inspired by once-famous 
novels. What was Lady Audley’s secret ? What were Mrs. Halliburton’s 
troubles ? What was Lady Adelaide’s oath ? What did he do with it ? 
Why was Dean Maitland silent ? Whose secret was ‘dead’? Who 
had ‘no name’? Whose uncle was Silas ? And so on. The competition 
is opened. Only George Saintsbury could answer. The first prize is 
nothing—except credit. The consolation prizes are the same. But the 
real pecuniary award ought to go to the indefatigable writer who will 
give us a History of Unknown Literature : that is, of books that, for the 
most part, deserve to be unknown. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 








SCIENCE AND PSEUDO-SCIENCE* 


‘If any human being desire . . . to attain . . . to clear and demonstrative knowledge 

instead of attractive and probable theory, we invite him as a true son of science to join 
our ranks.’ (Bacon: Novum Organum.) 
THE above extract from Bacon’s writings was chosen as their motto by the 
founders of the Geological Society of London. In those pre-Darwinian days, 
it was regarded as the characteristic of a scientist that he concentrated on what 
could be proved, and deprecated unverifiable theory, however plausible it 
might seem. But Darwin changed all that. Despite the protests of older 
geologists, like his own instructor Sedgwick, Darwin produced masses of 
unprovable speculations *? whose only merit lay in their seemingly ‘ probable ’ 
character. He thus reversed the Baconian conception of ‘ a true son of science’ ; 
and few present Fellows of the Geological Society give a thought to their 
motto—or even seem aware of its existence. 

As one, however, who still regards that motto as the ideal for geological 
research, I joined Mr. Dewar—a veteran zoological research worker—in pro- 
testing against sheer absurdities and manifest untruths broadcast by evolu- 
tionary propagandists. Refused permission to broadcast a reply—since the 
B.B.C. do little to justify their talk of favouring free discussion of all disputed 
questions—we found means of public expression in The Nineteenth Century.® 
The gentlemen whom we criticised—Professor D. M. 8. Watson and Drs. 
Julian 8. Huxley, Joseph Needham, H. B. Cott, etc.—preferred, despite all 
invitations to answer us if they could, to hold their peace. Their friends in 
the four leading scientific societies in Great Britain proved equally retiring.‘ 

Where these parties—admittedly the most concerned—would not venture, 
however, Mr. H. 8. Shelton comes in.5 Unfortunately, he is not a research 
worker (he told me that himself), so although he has a B.Sc. degree he has 
little first-hand knowledge of the subject ; but as a quondam schoolmaster he 
represents a large class of modern enthusiasts who accept current teachings 
at-second hand, and pass them on at third. His article is therefore well worth 
studying, as a measure of modern popular ideas on evolution. 

These are obviously emotional and confused rather than coldly analytic. 
Thus, although he is a professed scientist, Mr. Shelton talks of concentrating 
on the question of man’s origin because ‘the general public’ would regard 
‘ other aspects . . . as mainly of academic interest.’ He fails to see that man’s 
origin is only part of the whole problem, from which it cannot be dissociated ; 
and that our very first article showed how weak is the case for accepting evolu- 
tion at all. And then he actually tries to represent us as only maintaining that 
certain evolutionary views are ‘ philosophically unsound,’ which he claims is 
not enough ‘to throw doubt upon the whole modern concept of evolution.’ 
Is he, or is he not, considering evolution as a whole ? 


1 This response to Mr. H. 8. Shelton’s article was received by us in July, 1946. Limita- 
tion of space has prevented its publication until now.—THE Eprror. 

* As Owen remarked: ‘ We are asked to believe all these maybes happening on an 
enormous scale, in order that we may believe the final Darwinian “‘ maybe ”’ as to the origin 
of species.’ (North British Review, July, 1867, p. 313.) 

* Issues for April, August and November, 1943, January, April and July, 1944, and 
February, 1945. 

* See Evolutionists Under Fire, by Dewar and Davies. 

5 The Nineteenth Century for July, 1946, pp. 20-25. 
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As for the idea that we attack any views as ‘ philosophically unsound,’ 
the very suggestion is fantastic. We are concerned with science, not philo- 
sophy ; and the whole gravamen of our charge is that the only merits evolution 
belief possesses are of a philosophic nature ; * that it is, in fact, nothing but a 
piece of natural philosophy masquerading as natural science. 

Every philosophy is based on initial assumption ; and the root assumption 
underlying modern evolution belief is, as Dewar and I have repeatedly indi- 
cated, the modern doctrine of Continuity.? Like most dogmas, it is not only 
unproved but also exercises a powerful fascination, ‘ obsessing ’ its devotees. 
The marks of that obsession appear throughout Mr. Shelton’s article; as, 
eg., in his constant talk of evolution affording the only ‘ rational ’ or ‘ reason- 
able ’ explanation of phenomena. Such remarks—based on the assumption of 
Continuity, and always produced when he is in difficulties *—show that he 
begs the question at issue from the start. Why argue at all, if the conclusion is 
foregone ? 

That assumption obviously underlies Mr. Shelton’s appeals to homologous 
structures, as if they could prove anything for evolution versus creation. For 
why should a Divine Creator (if one exists, as so much evidence indicates that 
He does exist) not make structures, for different ends, correspond to any degree 
that serves the required purpose ? In cooler moments, even the most fervent 
evolutionists have admitted that ‘ homology of organs is no proof of hereditary 
affiliation "—and, in fact, often exists where such affiliation is impossible.* 
(It is then covered by some other—usually question-begging—term such as 
‘convergence,’ ‘ homoplasy,’ etc.) 

Even when appealing to so-called ‘ vestigial ’ structures (another question- 
begging expression) Mr. Shelton cannot deny their probable uses. But he 
pleads that the same are usually of a minor character—as if reduced structures 
should not have correspondingly reduced functions. He even says that it 
‘does not really matter’ if such functions exist. Sir P. C. Mitchell, on the 
contrary, said that if ‘any structure, however rudimentary, . . . is in the 
slightest degree useful, there is no reason why, on the hypothesis of direct 
creation, it should not have been created’ (Art. ‘ Evolution,’ in Enc. Brit., 
Vol. X, 1910, p. 34). 

Obviously, our friend is not interested in structural fitness. Darwinian 
eagerness to find genetic significance always militates against appreciation of 
functional significance. See how Mr. Shelton talks of men and apes having 
‘rudimentary tails,’ although he knows that the features in question are actually 
smaller in apes than in men. The truth is, of course, that the coccyx is in no 


* I have always stressed this, making it particularly clear in a paper (‘ Evolution,’ 
Journ. Trans. Vict. Inst., Vol. LVIII, 1926, pp. 214-252) to which Mr. Shelton’s attention 
was drawn (ibid., Vol. LXXI, 1939, p. 172). 

7 I discussed this in detail in a paper entitled ‘ The Philosophic Basis of Modernism ’ 
(Journ. Trans. Vict. Inst., Vol. LXI, 1929, pp. 191-222) ; for Modernism is the theological 
corollary of evolution. 

8 As, e.g., when claiming similarities in embryological processes as evidence for evolu- 
tion ; for he cannot explain why a Creator should be less consistent in His works than we 
are in ours. 

® Thus even the materialist Carl Vogt declared that: ‘the dogma “ Like formation, 
like descent,” on which all our phylogenetic studies rest, cannot pretend to universal 
validity. The onchidium with the eyes of a vertebrate is no offspring of a vertebrate, nor 
the vertebrate of an onchidium ’ (Die Natur, March, 1889). Note his calling the argument 
from homologies a ‘dogma.’ It is actually a dogma derived from a dogma, Continuity 
lying at the roots of all. 
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sense @ tail, having internal functions right to the tip of its last segment, to 
which the Sphincter ani muscle is attached. The reason why man’s ooceys is 
larger than ape’s is because man, as the more erect creature, needs a larger one. 

Confused and contradictory as Mr. Shelton’s pleas are, however, they are 
never more so than when he discusses fossils. He actually asks how, apart 
from evolution, we can possibly account for Neanderthal man. Since modern 
man appeared long before the Neanderthal type, and the earliest Neanderthal 
remains are the most like the modern type,?° it seems obvious that the Nean- 
derthal type was a degraded one.“ Only obsession could read an unanswerable 
argument for evolution into that.” 

His reference to Piltdown man is also worth noting; for he asserts that 
‘the shape of the skull is so different, that it is not referred to Homo at all,’ 
Obviously, Mr. Shelton is deceived by the designation Zoanthropus, which 
simply begs the question by assuming that a typical ape jaw belonged to a 
typical human skull—a thing which is emphatically denied by experts of the 
highest rank, It is notorious that the skull itself is of essentially modern 
type ; and to assert the contrary, as Mr. Shelton does, shows how little he 
knows about the subject.14 

Even when true, his assertions do not help him. Thus he claims that evolu- 
tion belief was accepted before much was known about fossils. Of course it 
was, Certain savages—e.g., Totemists—have been evolutionists from time 


1® As Professor Le Gros Clark says: ‘ In the earlier representatives of the Neanderthal 
type, ¢g. the Ehringsdorf fossils, . .. the distinctive “ neanderthaloid” features were 


evidently much less pronounced than in later forms, and approximated more closely to 
Homo sapiens’ (Man, July, 1935, p. 111). Keith and others say the same thing. 

4 Thus Sir A. Smith Woodward thought it probable that Neanderthal man was ‘s 
degenerate offshoot ’ of Piltdown man (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond., Vol. LXIX, 1913, 
p- 139); and Dr. G. E. Pilgrim also regarded Neanderthal man as derived from Piltdown 
man ‘ by degeneration ’ (Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XLV, 1915, p. 59). Marcellin Boule 
and others do the same. 

12 It is also clear that Neanderthal man, as aberrant man, had certain ultra-human 
specialisations, being less ape-like than ourselves by reason of his limb proportions, ‘ tauro- 
dont ’ teeth, broader palate, and lack of ‘ nasal gutter,’ etc. In no way could he serve as 
our ancestor. 

18 As Marcellin Boule remarks: ‘ At first it was thought that Zoanthropus dawsoni, 
from Piltdown, represented a . . . very primitive type, not on account of his skull, which 
scarcely differs from that of a modern man, but because of his lower jaw. But .. . geolo- 
gists and palzontologists come more and more to share the opinion that this jaw belonged 
to a Chimpanzee ’ (Fossil Men, 1923, pp. 447-448). So Professor F. Weidenreich, who 
dissociates the jaw from the skull, insists that ‘ The designation “‘ Hoanthropus ’’ is based 
on an erroneous interpretation of the fossils and must, therefore, be eliminated’ (Pal. 
Sinica, Vol. 127, 1943, p. 216). 

1% Thus Keith repeatedly says, of Piltdown man, that ‘in his cranial features he was 
essentially of the modern type ’ (New Discoveries Relating to the Antiquity of Man, 1931, 
p. 32, ete.), while A, T. Marston calls the Piltdown skull ‘ purely human in its characters 
. . . With a well developed human brain ’ (./ourn, Roy. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. LXVII, 1937, 
pp. 387, 396), and Weidenreich insists that ‘ the bones of the calvaria show all the characters 
of modern man with no special features , . . of a primitive type’ (loc. cit., ut supra). 
So they agree as to the modern nature of the skull ; and it is therefore amusing to note that 
Keith, who still associates the jaw with the skull, calls the remains early Pleistocene in 
age; while Marston, who dissociates the jaw, and thinks the skull more ‘ modern ’ even 
than the mid-Pleistocene Swanscombe man, doubts if it can have preceded the latter ; 


and Weidenreich, who also dissociates the jaw, denies the ‘ authenticity ’ of the skull since — 


it contradicts his idea that early man had a frontal taurus. Thus each writer’s treatment 
of the facts is conditioned by his personal views on evolution—so habitually do evolutionists 
argue in circles. 
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immemorial. For evolution has always been essentially a creed, independent 
of actual evidence. Darwin himself was (as already shown) *® a paranoiac, far 
too obsessed to see that all his main appeals—#.e , to ‘ Homologies,’ ‘ Rudi- 
ments ’ and ‘ Embryology ’—were essentially double-edged, and discredited 
by his own supposed agent of evolution. Some, like T. H. Huxley, have 

this, and deprecated reliance on such pleas ; but few evolutionists 
have the wits to see the anomaly for themselves—or remember it when it is 
pointed out to them. Witness Mr. Shelton himself. Unwelcome facts are soon 
forgotten by enthusiasts. 

t Again: Mr. Shelton claims that discoveries of fossil remains have multi- 
plied, which is undoubtedly true. But how does it help him ¢ The relatively 
few degraded types appearing among these have attracted the most attention, 
yet they are all too late to serve as possible ancestors. On Mr. Shelton’s 
own showing, the oldest human remains (only a few of which seem to be 
known to him) are essentially of modern type ;1* and, in his own words, 
‘Before that any attempt at making out a direct line of ancestry breaks down 
entirel 

— sae he either forgets, or never knew, many most uncomfortable (to 
him) facts about fossil man. For most fossil human remains are of distinctly 
high type—‘ above the modern standard ’ as Sir A. Keith, Sir A. Smith Wood- 
ward, W. P. Pycraft and others have sadly admitted. The huge-brained 
Wadjak man (found in Java, like Pithecanthropus, but ignored as less satis- 


factory by most evolutionists) is supposed to be the ancestor of the small. 


brained modern aboriginal Australians? Even the later Talgai, Keilor, ete 
fossi] Australians were quite as brainy as their living counterparts. Similarly, 
while modern Bushmen are small in size and brain, their remote fossil pre- 
decessors—Fish Hoek men, Grimaldi boy, the Strandloopers, etc.—-were very 
big brained. And the oldest of them all—the magnificent Boskop man—had 
the biggest brain of all.14* Where did he spring from? Even the modern 
Somali, fine specimen of humanity as he is, had a still finer fossil counterpart 
in Springbok man.1® Our own (Caucasian) Pleistocene counterparts—Cro- 
magnon, Engis, Brinn, and the pre-Neanderthal Dartford man (with Cro- 
magnon, affinities)—were all better endowed with brains than ourselves.*® 


15 The Nineteenth Century, January, 1944, pp. 27-36. 

16 He can only plead a greater thickness of skull, which he calls ‘ significant,’ Sig- 
nificant of what ? In the case of Piltdown man, Weidenreich (op. cit., p. 217) observes that 
the thickness is due to ‘ increase in the spongy substance of the diploé,’ while the ‘ external 
and internal tables are of normal breadth’; and this involves ‘ neither the tympanic 
plate nor the petrous portion,’ and is ‘ not combined with a system of reinforcement,’ so 
is not a ‘ primitive’ feature. He also insists that the ‘ absence of the “ Sylvan flax ”’,’ 
claimed by Keith as a primitive feature, is really ‘an advanced one,’ proving ‘ its modern- 
human character ’ (p. 218). 

17 Keith himself calls Wadjak man ‘ Proto-Australian in type’ (Nature, June 17th, 
1944, p. 742); although he has grimly admitted that if Australian aborigines really 
descended from Wadjak man, ‘ then evolution has taken a retrograde course ’ (Antiquity 
of Man, 1925, p. 443). And where are Wadjak man’s ancestors ? 

18 According to Keith, who calls Boskop man the oldest, it is a ‘ fact ’ that ‘ the ancient 
Boskop type has degenerated into .,. the modern Bushman’ (New Discoveries, 
pp. 138-139). 

19 Keith emphasises ‘ the exceptional size of the Springbok brain,’ and calls the skull 
iteelf less ‘ prognathous ’ and less ‘ primitive’ than that of the modern Somali, Zulu or 
Matabele (New Discoveries, pp. 145-152). 

#9 A. G. Thacker calls the Cromagnon race ‘ the finest that the world has ever seen’ 
(Science Progress, Vol. X, 1916, p. 269). 
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Indeed, Neanderthal man himself usually had a bigger brain (both as boy 
and man) than any living race. And his brutal characters were surpassed in 
the later Rhodesian fossil man ; while both were surpassed in brutal charac- 
ters by Gardar man, who was not a fossil at all, but a twelfth-century Viking, 
buried in a Christian cemetery.“ With what joy would our straw-clutching 
enthusiasts have acclaimed Gardar man as a link, had he only appeared, duly 
mineralised, in Pleistocene deposits! As it is, they forget him, while making 
as much as they can of less brutalised—and so doubtless quite as effectively 
human—fossil types. 

The evidence as a whole is obviously not very favourable to evolution ; 
and that is why the better-informed propagandists avoid facing scientific 
opponents. For evolution is not science—and they know it. Nor can it ever 
be science ; as even Haeckel admitted, in his less exalted moments. 


The fact that few scientists openly criticise evolution is easily understood. | 
For so long as popular prejudice sets so strongly in its favour, no man who | 


openly opposed it would have an easy time as a teacher in school or university. 
Even the independent research worker seldom feels called on to incur the odium 
of evolutionist colleagues by speaking his mind too publicly about their more 
treasured obsessions. The combination of long practical experience of the facts, 
independent position, and sense of personal responsibility to those wishing to 
know the truth, is sufficiently unusual to ensure that open critics like Dewar 
and myself will be rare, while eager advocates like Mr. Shelton will abound, 

So note the quality of his pleas. Completely vague in his ideas—and 
content to be vague—Mr. Shelton eludes criticism by saying that he cannot 
tell whether man’s ancestors ‘ ever had a prehensile foot.’ That means that 
he cannot tell whether, for many millions of years, those supposed ancestors 
were framed for life in the trees or on the ground ; their very organisation as 
well as identity being unknown. He assumes that because small changes are 
possible, the possibility of change is unlimited—which breeders know to be 
untrue. He talks of ‘ millions ’ of generations of ancestors,”* not one of which 
can be produced ; and he even tries to make capital out of the fact that it 
would be impossible to prove that any fossil primate was in the ‘ direct line’ 
of ancestry. Thus he essentially admits our claim that evolution is unproved 
and unprovable ; but instead of agreeing that it cannot, therefore, be called 
science, he apparently thinks that since the required evidence is unobtainable, 
evolution should be regarded as science without it. Obviously, what Mr. 
Shelton and his fellow-Darwinists call ‘science’ is anything but ‘clear and 
demonstrative knowledge.’ ** We can thenk him for making that so clear, if 


he makes nothing else clear. 
L. M. Davrss. 


*1 According to Keith (Nature, June 21st, 1930, pp. 935-942) the skull of ‘ Gardarene 
Man ’ was ‘ more primitive and more massive ’ even than the Rhodesian skull, and ‘ very 
low in the roof’; while its ‘lower jaw is more massive than has ever been found in a 
human face.’ The ‘hinder (occipital) part of the skull is sharply bent as in the Java 
skull.’ 

%2 He is not sure how many millions. 

% Instead of producing even ‘ probable ’ evidence, he only pleads that his views have 
‘ eredibility,’ and cites the remote Propliopithecus as a ‘ possible’ ancestor of man (italics 


his own). Yet all we possess of Propliopithecus is an incomplete lower jaw less than | 
2} inches long, nothing being known of its skull or skeleton; and Keith himself, in certain 


diagrams, shows Propliopithecus as an aberrant member of the aberrant stock leading to 
the Gibbons, and so dissociated both from the higher apes and from man. This sheer 
speculation and confusion is typical. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Rimbaud : The Myth of Childhood, by Wallace Fowlie. Dennis Dobson Ltd. 
115 pp. 88. 6d. 


‘The Myth of Childhood,’ which is the sub-title of this book, is qualified 
thus by its writer: ‘ Rimbaud consecrated the child a true hero in literature. 
. . . The child is essentially that being who is afraid of the world. At the end 
of his childhood, in order to mark his entrance into the real world of men, he 
must undergo an initiation which is a test of his imagination and of his physical 
force. Rimbaud as a poet never accomplished this initiation.’ Mr. Fowlie 
sees in Proust’s novel, in Finnegans Wake, in Brighton Rock, and in Jean 
Cocteau’s adolescents the type of child-hero who has failed to begin this initia- 
tion and whose creation has been ‘ consecrated ’ by Rimbaud. 

The author believes Rimbaud’s childhood, distorted and repressed by his 
hatred of his mother, to be the key to his broken development. This hatred 
was ‘the source and secret of all his violence.’ His psychological interpreta- 
tion of Rimbaud’s precocious and bitter genius starts from this point and leans 
heavily upon it. It is elaborated, psychologically and metaphysically, by the 
consideration of what are termed ‘ three aspects of his ’ (Rimbaud’s) ‘ myth ’"— 
voyage, hell and childhood. 

Of the term ‘ myth,’ as it is used in this study, Mr. Fowlie says : ‘ the myth 
of a poet is the form of his work when the form has become identical with the 
meaning of the work.’ This is presumably giving to the term its alchemical 
significance which, I believe, holds that a myth, being the representation of a 
psychological process and a form through which that process may be worked 
out, is an artistic production, the intention of art being to perform the ‘ working- 
out’ function for the artist as for his audience. 

‘Voyage’ is explained by the author as the poet’s exploration of the 
unconscious, motivated by the need to find the treasure that will make life 
more complete ; ‘ hell’ is the period when the artist ceases to be single in his 
action and is divided between man and artist, each struggling with the other, _ 
and when art is no longer integrating the whole of his character and his desires ; 
‘childhood ’ is that time when life and the dream are one thing, a unity not 
yet fissured by the lack of correspondence between their two realities. 

This tripartite interpretation of Rimbaud must go far to explain his violence 
and misery and to show why he, being unable to grow clearly out of the child- 
hood state, remained a mystic manqué. But it is important to remember that 
these are only aspects of the one myth which is at the core of all human action 
—whether or not it is called artistic—that aims to develop and transfigure 
the individual’s relation to life. Is there anything new in the history of Rim- 
baud’s problem except, as Mr. Fowlie remarks, the clarity with which it is 
shown ? Baudelaire and Rimbaud thus stand at the beginning of the latest 
period when art openly avows its mission of portraying the acts of the psyche : 
an epoch exemplified by Rilke’s poems, by one tendency of surrealism, and by 
the teachings of Dr. Jung. 

In this context it is interesting to note one particular aspect of Rimbaud’s 
work: his method. Mr. Fowlie stresses this inclination of Rimbaud’s mind : 
that reality was to be known by moving to it through the deliberate disordering 
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of the senses: ‘ arriver & Vinconnu par le déréglement des sens’: the aim bein 
to destroy existing, false values surrounding the experience—which must me 
to see it with a sight that is not preconditioned—and to discover what was t 
reality in the experience and what was most lasting and profound in his o 

ing. He took one of the two ways of mysticism: that of the rejection 
instead of the affirmation, of images. 

This method would appear to have a certain field of action to-day, when 
number of painters—Braque and Paul Klee are perhaps instances—seem t 
show its application. Some painters are, I suggest, trying to see their subjec 
as though rejecting the old, tried directions of experiencing : and are attemp 
ing to discover untraditional angles from which to enter the world. One h 
occasionally, before these pictures, a sense of being in the presence of a ne 
opened, or re-opened, order of knowing. - The feeling of vertigo in trying t 
comprehend them may arise because one’s type of vision is not adjusted to th 
method with which they have been envisaged by their makers. Might it h 
that this century is turning from those images which, for it, have become sta 
and lifeless, and is trying to find, through other images, a fresh approach to th 
understanding of reality ? Is it that we, too, are using the rejection of images 
as our method ? 

' It is possible that Mr. Fowlie lays too much emphasis on the idea th 
Rimbaud’s life as a poet was so dominated by a childhood filled with mothe 
hate. This must have been a strong factor but, to me, it does not fully explaitt 
his mental homosexuality, the ferocity of his revolt, nor his attack on conven 
tion. All of these, I think, rise from a more basic difficulty than that of th 
Freudian child-complexes, being due to man’s consciousness of the apparent ga 
between God and the world and to his necessity of making the Quest who 
end is the bridge over that gap. 

& While, to my understanding, some of the writing in this book is uncles 
and certain passages of its thought not pressed sufficiently far, it is neverthele 
an interesting and provocative study of the psychology of a poet’s wo 
Implicitly, it looks through the lens of Rimbaud at one of the tendencies o 
this age which, unless creatively canalised, may break much of our civilisation 
the rejection of the world’s images and the too violent affirmation of the drean 
an unbalanced act preventing communication between the inner and oute 
life of man and deflecting the quest for ‘the perfect consciousness ’ from th 
poised way of its fulfilment. 


W. A. Younes: 
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